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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——@—— 

N Monday, Europe was dismayed by news of a fresh 
revolution in the Balkan Peninsula. In the early hours 

of the morning of Saturday, August 21st, Prince Alexander of 
Bulgaria was seized in his palace at Sofia by a band of con- 
spirators, and hurried from the capital. Proclamations were at 
once issued, declaring that the Prince had ceased to reign, that 
he had voluntarily signed his act of abdication, and that a 
Provisional Government, inclnding the names of the chiefs of 
all parties, had been established. An event so startling and so 
dramatic has not taken place within living memory, and the 
excitement and desire for news was everywhere intense. No 
account of the subsequent movements of the Prince was, how- 
ever, allowed to be transmitted by the wires, and the only tele- 
grams permitted were those describing how the Provisional 
Government had implored the Russian Agent to obtain for 
Bulgaria the protection of the Czar, and how the populace had 
everywhere greeted the revolution with acclamation and delight. 

















Gradually the truth leaked out. The man who at Slivnitza 
rode in front of the line amid a tempest of bullets, and whose 
moral courage and pertinacity enabled him to force the hand of 
Russia in Eastern Europe, had not, the world learned with 
satisfaction, in reality submitted to abdication as tamely as if 
he werea Bourbon. Nor had the Ministers and people who 
followed him so faithfully six months ago proved themselves 
the basest and most ungrateful of men. Prince Alexander, it 
has become plain, did not abdicate voluntarily. He was simply 
kidnapped. A part of the Army had been honeycombed, it is 
asserted, by Russian gold. The troops specially devoted to him 
were, On one pretext or another, removed from the capital, and 
when all was ready, a regiment gained over to the Russian 
interest, joining with the students of the Military Academy, 
in the dead of night surrounded the palace. The ringleaders 
of the conspiracy, armed with revolvers, then forced their way 
into the Prince’s apartments and seized him, either in his sleep 
or half-dressed. After what delays or by what stages it is not 
clear, they finally succeeded in smuggling him on board a yacht 
on the Danube, which at once steamed down stream and landed 
him on Russian soil at Reni-Russi (a town situated at the con- 
fluence of the Pruth and the Danube), where, after two days’ 
detention, it is stated that he was set at liberty; but of this 
there 18 no certain intelligence. Plots to kidnap a reigning 
Prince have often been formed before, but never has one been so 
successfully accomplished. 

After a coup détat, the first thought of its authors is usually 
to strike terror among those who may possibly resist the revolu- 
tion, This, however, was not the course pursued at Sofia. 


Tastead, the conspirators tried to deceive. They represented : 











When, however, the truth was realised by the people, a counter- 
revolution was at once begun. At Widdin and at Philir- 
popolis the troops and populace declared for Alexander, while 
at Tirnova a new Provisional Government in favour of the 
Prince was at once constituted, under the guidance of 
M. Stambouloff,—the President of the Bulgarian National 
Assembly, and M. Karaveloff’s chief supporter. The latest 
telegrams show that the counter-revolution has been success- 
ful; that the first Provisional Government was overthrown a3 
early as Monday; and that the capital is now held by the 
Prince’s friends. With the possible results of the revolution 
we have dealt elsewhere ; but such appear to be the bare facts 
that can be collected from a countless and daily varying series 
of rumours. If the Prince is now really at liberty, as is re- 
ported, matters cannot long remain in doubt. He will surely 
again put himself at the head of his Army, and the task of 
crushing him by open invasion will be the only course left open 
to Russia. From such an attempt Russia may well recoil, for 
European sympathy will everywhere be with the Bulgarian 
Prince. One highly sensational rumour which would forbid 
such a turn of events has been put in circulation. It is to the 
effect that Prince Alexander, in ignorance of the real feeling of 
his subjects, and deceived by the fraud practised on him, believed 
that the people and Army had betrayed him, and thus at Reni- 
Russi gave his parole to the Russian authorities that he would 
return to Darmstadt, and would not again enter Bulgaria. 
This is not likely to be true, and if it were, a promise obtained 
by fraud and duress would not be binding. 


Mr. Gladstone, who left England on Wednesday for Bavaria, 
has issued a pamphlet, which we have received only just 
before going to press, on the subject of the Irish Question. 
It is in part devoted to the explanation of the growth of his 
own convictions, and in part to the exhibition of his own case 
against his opponents. We cannot, of course, attempt to deal 
with such a pamphlet without carefully reading and weighing 
it; but we may remark that it contains one very important 
admission, which we should expect Lord Spencer and Mr. Jobn 
Morley to view with dismay. It is this :—-“I think it my duty 
explicitly to acknowledge that the sentence which has gone forth 
for the severance of the two measures” [the Home-rule Bill and 
the Irish Land Bill] “is irresistible, and that the twinship 
which has been for the time disastrous to the hopes of Ireland, 
exists no longer.” In other words, “the sands” have now run 
out from the hour-glass, and the Irish landlords are to ke 
thrown to the wolves of the National League,—a decree which, 
coming as it does from the author of the Irish Land Act, we 
can hardly understand or justify. 

The debate on the Address was resumed yesterday week by 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor, who made a good slashing speech of a 
commonplace sort, charging the Belfast riots on Lord Randolph 
Churchill, treating the large Liberal vote given for Home-rule 
as if it had nothing to do with Mr. Gladstone’s vast personal 
influence, but were simply a record of Liberal conviction, and 
repudiating with noble ardour the notion of coming on 
the British taxpayer for the scheme of “disguised alms,” 
“jobbery,” and “waste” which he attributed to the Govern- 
ment. When he sat down, Sir William Harcourt rose, and, 
regretting that Mr. Gladstone had spoken before the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had explained the policy of the Government, 
proceeded to make for him the speech which the Leader of the 
Opposition had been unable to deliver. Sir William’s chief 
theme was the immorality of attempting to restore social order 
in Ireland without rooting out the seeds of disorder; and on 
this he enlarged with immense unction. ‘ Now, Sir,” he said, 
“social order in our opinion cannot be treated as a subject 
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absolutely by itself. Social order can never be treated except 
in concert with the redress of those grievances out of which the 
social disorder has arisen, for social disorder is not the evil 
itself, it is but the symptom of the evil.” As, however, “the 
evil itself” appeared to be, in Sir William Harcourt’s opinion, 
the refusal of Home-rule, he found it difficult to point out what 
the present Government could do, consistently with the decision 
of the constituencies, to redress the grievance out of which, in 
his estimation, ever since the time when Mr. Gladstone so decided, 
the social disorder in Ireland has proceeded. 


The only amusing passage in Sir William Harcourt’s speech 
was his comparison of the Government, in its fancy for Com- 
missions, to the artist of whom Canning tells us, who held 
that the only thing that it was worth the while of a decorative 
artist to paint was a red lion. This artist suggested a red lion 

large pictures, a red lion for cabinet pictures, a red lion for 

escoes, a red lion for everything. So, according to Sir W. 
Harcourt, the Government recommends a large Commission for 
a difficult subject, and a small Commission for a less important 
subject, but for everything a Commission. Ue concluded by a 
very curious complaint that “our scheme [Mr. Gladstone’s 
Home-rule scheme] was condemned before it was tried.” When 
was it to be condemned, if not before it was tried ? He might 
as well complain that a man had been so injudicious as to resist 
temptation “ before he had tried it.’ If the Constitution is to 
be experimentally upset to see how the upset works, the thing 
upset will never be set up again. 


On Monday, Mr. Labouchere opened the adjourned debate in 
a speech of the usual kind, in which there was one fair joke, 
the remark that if Mr. Chamberlain did not pause in his down- 
ward career, the next thing we should hear of him would be 
that he had been gazetted “ Lord Chamberlain, and was claiming 
to be descended from the Sire de Chamberlain, who came in at 
the Conquest along with the Sire de Brassey.” He spoke of the 
Chicago Convention as a “ magnificent sight,” and pronounced 
a tremendous eulogy on Mr. Parnell, who, according to Mr. 
Labouchere, “had gained the respect of every Englishman 
whose respect was worth having,”—evidently a subtle way of 
saying that hardly any Englishman’s respect is worth having. 
Mr. Labouchere concluded by expressing the hope that before 
any of the present Government’s proposals were accepted, there 
should be another “ appeal to the country.” 


On the same day, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach described the policy 
of the Government as a sober policy, a policy intended to give 
Treland a rest after the policy of constant agitation. In defending 
his Commissions, which were made the occasion for incessant 
jeers from the Irish Party, Sir Michael said that it was simply 
impossible to know without careful inquiry whether the facts 
asserted as to the great fall in the yield of all Irish produce since 
the judicial rents were fixed, were or were not true, and that it 
was impossible to know without inquiry what might be done to 
stimulate other industries. But Sir W. Harcourt’s speech, he 
said, had amounted to this,—that because Home-rule could not 
be granted, “ moonlighting’ in Kerry should go on. Sir Michael 
held that a very moderate expenditure, perhaps three-quarters of 
a million, on arterial drainage, might do great things for Ireland, 
but the Government could not undertake it without the advice of 
responsible men of large experience (apparently not Irishmen). 
As for the local government scheme, the Government were well 
aware that it would not satisfy Irish demands for self-government, 
but none the less they would do their best, within the lines of 
the Union, to leave Ireland in a more peaceful and prosperous 
condition than that in which they had found it. Sir Michael 
deprecated earnestly the notion that they desired to see the land- 
lords pressing tenants for rents, judicial or otherwise, which, in 
spite of steady work, they had not been able to sell crops or 
stock to provide. 


After a few unimportant speeches, Lord Hartington rose and 
made a speech of great force and weight. He pointed out that 
the Parnellite Party could not be expected to wish for the 
restoration of social order in Ireland till they had gained the 
political purpose on which their hearts are set. It was impossible 
for that group to desire that even fair rents should be punctually 
and peacefully paid, till such changes should have been made as 
they approve in the Irish machinery for legislation and adminis- 
tration. But Sir William Harcourt at least need not have insisted 
that nothing could be done to enforce the law more adequately till 
a statutory Parliament had been given to Ireland. He at least 





had not held this view long. In his speech, in 1882, in favo 
of putting down resistance to the law, he said nothing pr 
absolute necessity of accompanying the enforcement of the ie 
with the redress of grievances, As for the allegation that - 
judicial rents could not possibly be paid, if the late Governness 
believed it, why did they base the valuation of the lang on 
twenty years’ purchase of the net rental, without any regard tp 
that enormous reduction in the economic rental which they now 
allege? The late Government had never suggested that evictions 
should be suspended ; and yet if the proposals of the late Goverp. 
ment had come into operation, the November evictions would 
have occurred this year just as they will now, since the Land. 
purchase Bill could not have come into operation so soon, Lord 
Hartington gravely condemned the interpretation put on some 
of the speeches of the Government, as if they had invited the 
Trish landlords to press on evictions without any regard to 
reason, moderation, or mercy. He approved of the investiga. 
tions announced by the Government, and utterly declined to 
find in them the absurd and exaggerated inferences as to the 
action they intended to take which had been drawn in Parliament 
by the Irish and Opposition speakers. 


Mr. Morley replied in a speech which was very bitter against 
the Government for not proposing coercion, though it would 
apparently have been much more bitter if they had proposed it, 
He treated the declarations of the Government as an “ invitation 
and incitement to the landlords to proceed to evictions ;” made 
light of General Buller’s mission; insisted that only an Irish 
Government could put down crime, could help emigration, conld 
undertake public works, or could do anything of the least value 
to the country ; and especially insisted that the notion of giving 
the same kind of local government to England and Ireland js 
thoroughly bad, since England and Ireland want totally different 
institutions, not the same. ‘ England has got a thoroughly 
united population. The population of Ireland is, unfortunately, 
not united.” Verytrue. Could there be a better reason for not 
handing over one part of it to the tender mercies of the other 
part ? 


On Tuesday, Mr. Parnell spoke. It was a speech of the usual 
kind,—cold, clear, sardonic. He held that with three more weeks’ 
time for agitation, the Government would have had a majority, 
instead of incurring a defeat ; but as the Unionists believe on 
strong grounds that three more weeks’ time would have turned 
that defeat into a disaster, and as Mr. Parnell did not, in this 
case, ground himself on facts, this statement of his was not im- 
pressive. He indulged the hope that “ after the present Govern- 
ment have exhibited themselves as a spectacle for gods and menfor 
a year or two in their attempt to govern Ireland,” the opinion of 
the British people would change, and come round to Home-rule, 
He stated that the present Government had declared it to be 
their policy to substitute single ownership for dual ownership in 
Treland,—the truth being that they had only said they preferred 
single ownership, and should like to encourage the growth of true 
peasant-proprietorship,—and that this would cost the British 
taxpayer some enormous sum. He tried to get out of all his 
responsibility for what is called Lord Ashbourne’s Act, declaring 
that he approved it only so long as he believed the Tory Govern- 
ment to be intending to supplement it with a Home-rule 
measure; and he declared that the State would not now be 
guaranteed from loss under that Act. He counselled modera- 
tion and patience to the people in one sentence, and in another 
predicted that though the people would probably be patient, 
yet “the incitements which are being addressed to land- 
lords would bear fruit.” ‘ More evictions will take place, and 
exasperation will follow.” ‘The Irish people will never sub- 
mit to be governed by a Government which is not their own.’ 
Finally, he advised the Government to have a “ triennial revision 
of rents,” and to make them vary with the price of produce. He 
expected, however, a coercion secretly administered, “a coercion 
worthy of the name,” accompanied by the imprisonment of 
political opponents in Ireland, and followed by suspensions of 
the Irish representatives in England. He concluded by moving 
an address to the Crown representing the great loss to the 
farmers caused by the fall in the price of Irish produce, and the 
consequent impossibility of paying the rents recently settled. 





Mr. Plunket, in his short reply, stated that in the last four 
months the number of evictions had greatly decreased ; that in 
1885, of 3,127 tenants legally evicted, only 600 were actually 
evicted, all the others being reinstated. He pointed out how 
rapid is the increase of tenants desiring to purchase theif 
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holdings under Lord Ashbourne’s Act, and resented very strongly 
Mr, Parnell’s cold-blooded prediction of the failure of all con- 
“iiation in Ireland, and the need that would arise for recourse 
. a policy of stringent coercion. Undoubtedly that is a 
prophecy which Mr. Parnell has it in his power to fulfil. 

Mr. Gladstone’s speech was not for hima remarkable one. He 
enlarged greatly on Lord Salisbury’s suggestion that where the 
jadicial rent turned out too high, the Irish landowner should be 
compensated, if at all, out of the British taxpayers’ contributions, 
and characterised that hint as one “which no power on earth, 
no power within these walls or beyond them, could succeed in 
carrying into law.” He did his best to hold Lord Hartington to 
the suggestion of his election address, as to a strictly limited 
Irish Assembly, to which certain powers, and certain powers 
only, should be delegated, and to persuade the Government to 
take up such a plan. Of course, in such a plan Mr. Gladstone 
sees elastic material which he might be able to enlarge. 


During the remainder of the evening, the only speeches of 
any note were an angry one from Mr. Chaplin which did the 
Government no good, and a speech from one of the Sub-Com- 
missioners under the Land Act, Mr. Mahoney, who stated that 
jn 1882 they had not anticipated the great fall of prices which 
had since taken place. According to him, wheat had not fallen in 
price nearly as much as butter, beef, mutton, and stock. Butter, 
he said, had fallen 20 per cent.; beef, 18 per cent.; mutton, 19 
per cent.; milch cows, 18} per cent.; two-year-old stock, 42 per 
gent.; and yearling stock, 22 per cent.; while wheat had only 
fallen 13 per cent. Are these figures accurate ; and have not 
some of these prices recovered during the present year ? 


On Wednesday, there was a duel between Major Saunderson, 
the Member for North Armagh, and Mr. Matthew Harris, the 
Member for East Galway. Major Saunderson having quoted 
a remark made by Mr. Harris to the effect that “the landlords 
were an abominable class,” further quoted a speech of the 
same honourable Member, made at Galway on October 2-4th, 
1880, in which he said, “ When I see this extermination, 
and when I see the weakness of our people, and when I see 
tyranny triumphing over right and justice, aud when I see my 
countrymen driven to the four winds of heaven, I say to myself, 
and I say it here to-day, that if the tenant-farmers of Ireland 
shot down ljandlords as partridges are shot in September, 
Mat Harris never would say one word against it.” Mr. Harris 
begged to explain that before using this language he had told 
the people how, in 1843 44, he went about from one Ribbon 
Lodge to another in Westmeath endeavouring to put down 
agrarian crime, wherenpon Major Saunderson remarked that Mr. 
Harris had admitted what he, Major Saunderson, did not know 
before, that he belonged to the Ribbon organisation. Mr. Harris 
denying this most positively, Major Saunderson withdrew the 
remark, but observed that if he himself had admitted going about 
from one Orange Lodge to another deprecating outrages, the 
Nationalists would certainly have inferred that he belonged to 
the Orange organisation. Major Saunderson then went on to say 
that the Nationalists had added a new commandment to the 
Decalogue, “ Thou shalt not ask for rent.” The landlords were 
called a bloated class. They were just the reverse. The only 
class that was not just now in a very depressed condition was the 
class of professional politicians. He quoted price-lists to show 
how much higher provisions are now than in 1855, butter, for 
instance, having risen from 65s. to 95s. a cwt.; and when asked 
where, he replied :— In Cork, which is noted for two marketable 
commodities, butter and Home-rule Members. It supplied 
between twenty and thirty Members to the party below the 
gangway opposite.” Major Saunderson’s speech was a very 
telling one for the Irish landlords. 


The debate of Thursday was delayed by Mr. E. Russell, who 
moved the adjournment of the House in order to question the 
Government on the appointment of Sir R. Buller to the magis- 
tracy in Kerry, Clare, and parts of the adjoining counties, 
which he denounced as an attempt to place Ireland under 
martial law, and to supersede the’ magistrate by the soldier. 
The Government had no difficulty in showing that nothing of 
the kind was contemplated. Sir R. Buller was to be made a 
civil magistrate, and was to wield no more power over the soldiers 
than various civil magistrates in Ireland already exert. The 
adjournment was negatived by 241 to 146,—majority, 95. After 
this reconnaissance in force, the debate on Mr. Parnell’s motion 
was resumed, the only speeches of mark being Mr. Chamber- 





lain’s very powerful and much-interrupted speech, which we 
have discussed at sufficient length elsewhere, and a rather weak 
reply, couched in would-be indignant tones, by Sir Charles 
Russell, who hinted his own dislike of the late Government’s 
Land-purchase Bill, and anticipated eagerly the day when the 
British Government should despair of the old methods, and 
would be humiliated, if it were humiliation to grant the Irish 
the rights for which they contend. 


The history of the annexation of Burmah has been not only 
one of inadequate provision against emergencies, but one of 
almost unparalleled misfortunes. The last, and in some respects 
the greatest, of these is the disaster which occurred on August 
18th, when the embankment which protects Mandelay burst to the 
northward of the town, and the Irrawaddy rushed in at a breach 
said to be now 300 yards wide, submerging the town in some 
places to a depth of 20 ft., and in the shallowest part to a depth 
of 4 ft. The great Bazaar has 5ft. of water in it. A large 
number of houses were carried away, and a great multitude left 
without a roof, 

The Times’ correspondent for the Mauritius gives a very 
remarkable, though not a very clear account, in the letter which 
appeared on Wednesday, of the collision which has occurred 
between the Governor, Sir J. Pope Hennessy, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor, Mr. Clifford Lloyd. According to this account, 
the Governor transmitted home reports of speeches of Members 
of the Council which had not previously been submitted to them 
for their correction, and which in some cases exactly inverted 
the drift of what they really said. The Lieutenant-Governor 
protested against this course, and asked that all reports of the 
remarks of Members of Council should be corrected by them- 
selves before being accepted as official evidence of their views, 
—a very reasonable request. Nor can we well believe that it 
is one which so able a man as Sir John Pope Hennessy could 
either have refused or made the subject of a quarrel with his 
lieutenant. 


The Chicago Convention closed last week, after adopting a silly 
resolution for the boycotting of English goods, conceived in these 
terms :—'T'o hurt the enemy where he will feel it most, by 
refusing to purchase any article of English manufacture, and by 
using all legitimate influences to discourage tradesmen from 
keeping English manufactures on sale.” Mr. George Pepper, 
a Methodist minister, declared that if the Irish failed after 
trying every method, and Mr. Parnell should send a message, 
saying, ““Come and help us,” “Then I swear by the name of 
God there will be at least one vacant pulpit in the United 
States,”’—a bit of “ buncombe ” which was followed by “ terrific 
cheering.” Mr. Congressman Finerty and Mr. Davitt did a good 
deal of sham-fighting and fraternising, and there was a good deal 
of voting, which resulted in the election of Mr. John Fitzgerald 
as President of the Irish National League of America, which that 
gentleman declared to be a prouder office than that of President 
of the United States. The declamation of the Convention was 
inflated and very washy ; but washy though it was, it appears 
to be the kind of fluid in which gold is deposited. 


The Government of France is descending to very mean and 
paltry expedients indeed when it peremptorily expels an English 
chaplain from his French home, after a residence of upwards of 
six years in France, for presenting a little address of respectful 
sympathy to the Duc d’Aumale on his exile. This is what has 
happened to the Rev. W. J. Drought, till now chaplain at 
Chantilly, who committed this unpardonable crime. The Duc 
d’Aumale had been very generous in his contributions to the 
support of the chaplaincy, and it was not unnatural that Mr. 
Drought should be grateful. The French Government, however, 
insist on the suppression of all feelings of gratitude towards’ 
those whom the French authorities choose to persecute and to 
send into exile. 


At King’s Lynn, on Wednesday, the Conservative candidate, 
Mr. A. W. Jarvis, was declared returned by a majority of 255 
over his Gladstonian opponent; for Mr. Jarvis there voted 1,423 
electors, for Mr. J. H. Sanders, the Gladstonian, 1,168. At the 
July election, the majority for Mr. W. Bourke was 271; but, of 
course, Mr. Jarvis was not likely to bring so large a proportion of 
the voters to the poll as the old and long-tried Member who 
served so long as Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and who 
is to go out to Madras as successor to Mr. Grant-Duff. 


Bank Rate, 34 per cent. 








Consols were on Friday 1003 to 101. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE BULGARIAN COUP D'ETAT. 


| gern see and disgust are weak words with which to 

describe the feelings of Englishmen at the shameful 
treatment that Prince Alexander of Bulgaria has received at 
the hands of a gang of political desperadoes. So disgraceful 
a combination of bribery, treachery, and fraud as the con- 
spiracy by which he was kidnapped, if it has not disturbed the 
sinister complacency of the Governments of Austria and Ger- 
many, has at least called forth protests and remonstrance from 
the public opinion of Europe. When a Palace intrigue de- 
thrones a weak-kneed and discredited Sovereign, or when 
popular discontent overwhelms a dynasty which the people 
have ceased to trust, no one has a right to feel aggrieved. 
A nation must settle such things for itself. It is 
a very different matter when a popular and _ gallant 
Prince, beloved by the people over whom he rules, and 
thoroughly identified with their national hopes and aspirations, 
is, if not by the direct intervention of a foreign Power, at any 
rate by the party which leans on and is inspired by that 
Power, seized in his capital, has his name forged to a 
deed of abdication, and his person subjected to the indignity 
of capture and restraint. Such acts have no parallel in recent 
times. Hardly in history can an analogy be found. Catherine 
II.’s most high-handed intrigues in Poland show no such 
instance of political brigandage. Napoleon even never seized 
a reigning Prince. We do not, of course, suggest that Russia 
actually ordered the coup d’etat to take the form it did. 
It is far more probable that it was the work of those 
who wished to ingratiate themselves with the Czar by 
ridding him of a neighbour who had become hateful in his 
eyes, Nor can we suppose that Russia in any way officially 
connived at his detention. Still, if Russia wishes to clear her- 
self of any trace of complicity in the crime, she should do 
nothing to hinder Prince Alexander's restoration. To adopt 
the fruits of an ill deed is to share the guilt. If she does 
adopt its results, she is no less responsible for the conspiracy 
effected in her interests than is Mr. Parnell for outrage in 
Ireland. The only consolation for the infamous and brutal 
intrigue is the courage and fidelity shown by the people of 
Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia to the man they are proud to 
recognise as Alexander the Liberator. There is little doubt 
but that the people and the troops, now that they have 
recovered from the stunning blow inflicted on them, are deter- 
mined to submit to no foreign dictation, and whatever may be 
the consequences, will, if he consents, replace their Prince on 
the throne to which he has never forfeited his right, and defy 
the Powers to eject him by force. 


Is it possible that Russia will be able to prevent this? It 
may be that, if Prince Alexander goes first to Germany, 
the influence of the Court will there be exerted to keep him 
from returning to Bulgaria, What will then be the policy of 
Russia? Her Ambassador at Constantinople is said to have 
hinted that if the Provisional Government founded by the 
conspirators was overthrown, Russia would occupy Bulgaria to 
restore order. This has quite the old ring in it,—a statement 
not unlike Catherine’s declaration that her troops entered 
Poland to protect the liberties of the Republic. If such an 
occupation actually takes place, the danger will be grave 
indeed. How could Russia have her soldiers at Philippopolis 
without awakening in her own people an almost uncontrollable 
desire to carry Constantinople with a rush? The difficulties 
are, however, almost as great should Prince Alexander be 
successfully restored to his throne. For the last eight 
years, from one cause and another, Russian influence in 
the Balkans has steadily declined. Lately, Russia has 
made persistent attempts to regain that influence. If 
Prince Alexander returns to Sofia in spite of her dislike, and 
in spite of the Russian party of conspiracy, his position will 
be double as strong as it was, and Russian influence in Bulgaria 
absolutely at an end. Can Russia submit to this humiliation ? 
Will not she rather propose terms for the final partition of 
Turkey, even though such terms would involve sacrifices such 
as she was at one time unwilling tv make? It is quite possible 
that these terms have already been discussed. If Russia will 
only allow large enough compensation to Austria, there is 
nothing to prevent an agreement. It may be that Prince 


Bismarck has made up his mind to let Russia go to Con- 
stantinople, and that he is not disinclined that she should now 
realise that it is eo. 


Such an event would not hinder what is 








——________™ 
said to be his scheme for turning Austria j ; 
Teutonic Power. For Russia nd take Saauiel ay ve 
mean an immense share of the Balkan Peninsula bein a 
ferred to Austria. Austria would go to Salonica, Peo wes 
of such an event as if it were a matter of a sea-port a bn 
as if it were of Montenegro going to Dulcigno. As a f res 
would mean the incorporation into the Austrian Empire = : 
the Provinces that lie between the Bosnian frontier ee bs 
gean, if not the absorption of Servia and Montenegro j Pa 
the bargain. The balance of race within the Austrian 
dominion would be immensely affected; and thus mi ht be 
hastened the time when the German-speaking ‘ends vill 
feel that they must drop off, and unite with the ~ee 
the Teutonic tongue in a single Empire, under the wile 
of Prussia,—the final end in view in all Prince Sanaa 
diplomacy. To allow Russia free play in Eastern Tones 
would also have more immediate beneficial results for 
Germany. Her difficulties there would prevent the raca 
hatred between Teuton and Slav, bitter almost beyond 
the possibility of belief, from breaking out on the Baltic 
and along the Polish marches, and would postpone, perhaps 
for ever, the struggle in which Germany would be fight. 
ing for her life between the attacks of Russia and France 
allied. 

Such fears may be without foundation; such predictiong 
groundless. Yet, whatever is the outcome, England’s policy is 
clear. Our fears of Russia must not allow us to be made the cat's. 
paw of Austria. She must fight her own battle, not use us to, 
obtain her ends. It matters to her very much what is the 
strength of Russian influence in the Balkan Peninsula. To usit 
matters comparatively little. If England cared to playa purely 
cynical or purely selfish game, she would be for ever urging 
Russia to advance, and to seize on Constantinople. Russia, once 
there, would be drawn, for the first time in her history, into aposi- 
tion vulnerable to European attack. Her difficulties with her 
new conquests and the jealousy of Austria would keep her 
from any desire, or from any power, to attack India. Her 
energies would be concentrated in Europe, and for the next 
fifty years we should hear little of her activity in Central Asia, 
There could be no greater protection against an invasion 
through the passes of Afghanistan than the occupation of 
Constantinople by the Russians, But though England need 
not dread the advance of Russia, and will refuse absolutely to 
fight in a quarrel which is not hers, we by no means desire 
that any policy so cynical as that just sketched should be 
adopted. We deplore that the small self-governing States 
should be overthrown ; for in them is far more hope for pro- 
gress and civilisation than in the deadening, materialising 
advance of Russia. To encourage these self-governing 
States by the exercise of moral influence and in con- 
cert with the rest of Europe is one thing; it is quite 
another to inflict the miseries of war upon our people 
in order to uphold them, especially since we know 
that in doing so we are forcing Russia to expand along 
her other line of advance, where her forward movement might 
mean a life-and-death struggle for the possession of India, 
We fear that Lord Salisbury is very deeply possessed with the 
opposite and false notion that to support Turkey in Europe 
is to defend India, Yet in the present juncture there is little 
danger of his drawing us into any difliculties, The tone of 
the Press throughout England has shown too clearly that the 
country would never allow us to quarrel with Russia on such 3 
ground as the revolution in the Balkans. “ It’s a disgraceful 
business ; but it’s no affair of ours,’ has been the feeling every- 
where exhibited, and on such a feeling there is fortunately no 
chance of founding a war craze. It is ridiculous for the French 
and German papers to talk of the Bulgarian coup d'etut asa 
blow to England. It is nothing of the kind. To some extentit 
is a blow to Lord Salisbury’s diplomacy ; a blow which, if it had 
fallen on Mr. Gladstone, we should have had the whole Tory 
Press declaring to be an affront which Russia dared inflict only 
when a cowardly and discredited Liberal Administration wasia 
office. Buta blow to Lord Salisbury’s diplomacy is a very 
different thing from a blow to England. When the Powers 
begin to realise that England is not going to allow herself 
to be made useful by stopping the Russian advance, we 
shall probably see that, far from the coup d'état being 4 
blow to England, it will have increased our influence and 
power in proportion as it has made difliculties for Austria 
and Germany. As long as we wait and watch, we shall 
see very much the best of the game. It is safer not to 
play at the three-card trick, even when the players are all 
Emperors. 
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——— 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S SPEECH. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN’S speech had two great charac- 
M teristics which will make all the Unionists of Great 
Britain grateful to him. He was as firm as a rock in his 
Unionism ; and he was as earnest as if he had been an Irish- 
man in his wish to relieve the real sufferers in Ireland, and to 
urge on the Government the most applicable of practical 
remedies. There were many other effective aspects of his 
epeech besides these. He was unanswerable when he told Mr. 
Gladstone’s followers that if they voted for Mr. Parnell’s 
address assuring her Majesty that “ we deprecate any exten- 
sion of State-aided purchase on the basis of rents fixed when 
rices were higher than they now are, they would pass a 
censure on the late Government, which undoubtedly proposed 
State-aided purchase fixed on that basis. He was unanswerable, 
except on the ground that he was for the moment out of order, 
and liable to be stopped by the Speaker, when he retorted on Sir 
William Harcourt’s comparison between the artist in Red Lions 
and the Government of Commissions, that he too (¢e¢., Sir 
William Harcourt) had been a great artist in Red Lions of the 
same kind. And he was unanswerable when he pointed out 
shat in 1880 the Irish Members had left the Government 
without any hearty support in the attempt to pass the Com- 
pensation for Disturbance Bill, against which, indeed, they 
moved an amendment on the third reading, and remarked that 
the attempt which he had desired to make last spring to deal 
effectually with unjust evictions in the same spirit, would 
have been checkmated in the same fashion. But as we have 
said, the great features of his speech were its immoveable 
Unionism and its earnest sympathy with the Irish people, two 
aspects of the Irish Question which cannot be disjoined without 
equal danger to each. If we are to maintain the Union, we 
must remove the grievances which make the Union press so 
hard upon the Irish. If we are to take the responsi- 
bility and the risk involved in removing the grievances 
of Ireland, we ought to maintain the Union. The two points 
are really inseparable. And Mr. Chamberlain, in his very 
powerful speech, made the House feel that they were insepara- 
ble, that the stronger we are as Unionists, the more bound we 
are to take up seriously the agrarian problem in Ireland, and 
that the more serious are our responsibilities for the solution 
of the agrarian problem in Ireland, the more are we bound to 
keep within the United Kingdom the territory for which we 
have undertaken responsibilities so serious. 
Mr. Chamberlain was very impressive on both points. It 
had, he said, always been his wish to put an end to the 
system of dual ownership. “It is only by a great scheme 
of peasant-proprietorship, as in Germany, in Russia, and 
Bavaria, that you can settle the Irish Question. You 
cannot create a peasant-proprietary except in one of 
two ways,—by a vast confiscation of the property of indi- 
viduals, which is not advocated by any Member of the House 
of Commons, or by a great scheme of State-aided purchase. 
That is the only alternative, and of that I have always 
deen in favour.” He opposed Mr. Gladstone’s scheme because 
he thought it far too risky, and especially because he thought 
it gave us no security at all that the proprietary we were 
going to create woald strengthen, or truly belong to, the 
Kingdom which was going to create them. “I said I would 
not be a party to lending money, British money, to what was 
going to be practically a foreign country...... It is one 
thing that the whole resources of the Empire should be 
devoted to adding to the happiness and prosperity of those 
ior whose happiness and prosperity the Imperial Parliament is 
Girectly responsible, and it is another thing altogether to lend 
money to a foreign country. I will put the case of Canada. 
I ask whether the House would lend £150,000,000, or 
£50,000,000, or even £1,500,000, in order to buy out Canadian 
landlords, The thing has only to be stated to showits absurdity.” 
In other words, Mr. Chamberlain insists that for Ireland we 
should make a great sacrifice, if Ireland is to remain a solid 
part of the United Kingdom. If it is not to remain a solid 
part of the United Kingdom, if, indeed, it is to become one of 
the most serious of the minor dangers to which Great Britain 
1s exposed,—as the Chicago orators evidently wish,—then Mr. 
Chamberlain sees no reason to make a great sacrifice for Ireland. 
This is powerfully put, and put so as to impress the imagina- 
Hons even of Irishmen. And Mr. Chamberlain added to the 
force of what he said by declaring that, so far as he could 
judge, Mr. Parnell’s suggestion that a periodical revision of 
Tents according to a sliding-scale depending on the price of 
produce, would meet the immediate exigencies of the case in 











Ireland, so far as regards the too high averages adopted by the 
Land Commission. 

But this concession to Mr. Parnell, ill received as it was 
by the Irish Members,—who, as Mr. Chamberlain truly 
said, interrupted him when he opposed Mr. Parnell, and in- 
terrupted him equally when he agreed with him,—was made 
all the more significant by his warning to Mr. Parnell, that 
as he had apparently been able to diminish outrages in Ireland 
during the reign of a Government which he favoured, he would 
be greatly and justly distrusted if he did not exert the same 
influence under a Government which he dislikes. In referring to 
the Chicago Convention, he asked how we were to give it credit 
for the moderation imputed to it, when in a carefully written 
address to that Convention, Mr. James Redmond had de- 
liberately said:—“It is impossible for England to govern 
Ireland. It will be the duty of the Irish Members to make 
the government of England in Ireland impossible.” And he 
told Mr. Parnell that if the National League continued to 
render it necessary for tenants who think their rents perfectly 
fair and who are quite ready to pay them, and who do 
pay them secretly by night, to attempt to get the credit 
of withholding what they are personally eager to pay, 
the Government are bound to expose and to punish the 
perpetrators of such a tyranny. In fact, Mr. Chamberlain, 
while heartily identifying himself with the wants and 
grievances of the people of Ireland, held towards Mr. Parnell, 
Mr. Redmond, the National League, and the conspirators who 
defy the authority of the law, that firm and manly language 
which we expect from our Unionist statesmen, and of which Mr. 
Gladstone himself, so long as he was a Unionist statesman, set 
the example. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s speech seems to us a great event. It 
marks out the policy of genuinely Liberal Unionists, and it 
marks it out in lines so clear and vivid that it will: give a new 
strength to the confidence of the Liberal Unionists in Parlia- 
ment and in the country. As Mr. Chamberlaimi-very justly 
says, if a new dissolution could be forced, it, is not the Unionists 
who would lose ground. He made the same prediction before 
the last dissolution, and it was verified. We believe that the 
prediction which he now makes will be even more remarkably 
verified if the Radical allies of the Parnellite Party are ill- 
judged enough to hurry into a new struggle. 





THE TACTICS OF THE OPPOSITION. 


HE tactics of the Opposition in relation to the Irish Qes- 
tion are at once simple and effective. They consist in 

a coherent and pertinacious attempt to electro-biologise the 
mind of the country by perpetual reiterations that no measure 
which does not involve handing over power to an Irish Par- 
liament and an Irish Executive, can be of the smallest advan- 
tage to Ireland. If the Government suggest investigation as 
to engineering works that might stimulate Irish industry, Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor brands it as a preliminary to.giving “ disguised 
alms,” and repudiates it with an immense show of generous, 
though very novel, sympathy with the English taxpayer ; and 
Mr. John Morley protests, “ with all the powerof which he is 
capable,” “ against this Parliament and the British Government 
undertaking a vast expenditure” [which nobody has ever pro- 
posed] “of the public funds upon public works, upon which 
the Insh Members have not been consulted” [as if anything 
of the kind could pass Parliament without the Irish Members 
being consulted upon it, as well as all the English and Scotch 
Members too], “an expenditure which the Irish Members will 
not effectively supervise, and over which, in short, the Irish 
Members will have no more control than they have had on 
the suggested issue of a Commission.” If the Government 
propose to inquire how far it is true that the judicial rents 
are clearly too high to be paid at the present reduced 
price of stock and produce, Mr. Morley exclaims that no 
inquiry can be more mischievous. ‘ What does it put at once 
into the minds both of the landlords and the tenants? Why, 
Sir, the landlord will see that it is to his interest to extort 
the uttermost farthing from his tenants, in order to prove 
that the rents are not too high, and need no reduction; while 
the tenants, on the other hand, have an equal interest in 
not paying their rent, in order that the Commission may be 
led to conclude that the rents are too high.” If it is 
proposed to inquire into the possibility of aiding emigration 
from the congested districts of the West Coast, Mr. Morley is 
still more menacing in his negative. ‘ It would be more than 
the peace of any Government is worth for any British Govern- 
ment, whether Liberal or Tory, to attempt to deal in a large 
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way with the population of the congested districts in question. 
It can only be suffered to be done at the hands of a Govern- 
ment of their own choosing and their own people” (who, 
however, as Mr. John Morley very well knows, are committed 
deeply to the doctrine that it would be wicked {o attempt it). 
Nay, the Government cannot even declare their purpose to make 
the law respected in Ireland by the use of ordinary methods, 
but Sir William Harcourt, with all the zeal of a convert to Par- 
nellism, lectures them almost as if he were a preacher on a day 
of fast and humiliation, on the sinfulness of trying to put down 
crime without at the same time preparing a measure that will 
tend to divert the people of Ireland from the disposition to 
commit crime. But if any one anxious to take a hint asks 
what the Government might be advised to do in this direction, 
the only reply is a solemn shake of the head; for it appears 
that there is only one thing in the world which can divert 
the people of Ireland from the disposition to commit crime, 
and that is to give them full liberty and right so to 
legalise what is now crime that it would be crime no longer. 
In a word, the tactics of the Opposition are plain. At every- 
thing the Government propose to do, they shrug their 
shoulders, and exclaim, ‘‘ Worse than useless.” The watch- 
word of the Opposition is to taunt the Government into what 
is called “ coercion,” on the ground that that is the only policy 
that the Opposition has ever attributed to them, and that that 
is a policy which would probably tend to throw Ireland more 
and more into the arms of the Opposition. As for remedial 
measures, or the inquiries necessary to remedial measures, the 
Opposition with one heart and voice discourage and even con- 
demnthem. The only formula of salvation being Home-rule, 
how can Ministers who are not Home-rulers even attempt any- 
thing that has in it the smallest savour of justification? If 
they talk of simply executive measures for enforcing the law, Mr. 
Morley turns up his eyes, wishes General Redvers Buller success, 
but feels bound to confess that ‘‘after six months of study of the 
condition of things in Kerry, Galway, and Limerick, it seems 
to me very doubtful whether much good can come from the 
appointment of General Buller.” In fact, nothing can be more 
systematic than the conspiracy of depreciation with which any 
suggestion that would have been welcomed a year ago is now 
received. In the eyes of the Opposition, there is but one pos- 
sibility of good left in Ireland,—namely, Parnellism, Sinilia 
sinilibus curantur. Mr. Parnell has got Ireland into this con- 
dition, and Mr. Pamell alone, it is said, is able to get it out 
again. Agrarian remedies, we are now told, are of no use unless 
applied by Mr. Parnell. A stimulus to Irish industry cannot 
succeed unless proposed by Mr. Parnell. Crime cannot be put 
down except by Mr. Parnell. To help emigration will be as much 
as the life of any Government is worth unless Mr, Parnell 
authorises it. Home-rule approved by Mr. Parnell, is the only 
medicine of which the Opposition willeven hear. Thus beyond 
conception great is the transformation effected by the conver- 
sion of one great man to the Home-rule creed. A doctrine 
never heard a year ago from any mouths except those of the 
Parnellite Party, and not heard in anything like the same 
strength even from them, is now uttered in every accent of 
dogmatic authority from every speaker on the Liberal side of 
the House, except only the Unionist Liberals, as though it were 
scarcely possible to conceive stupidity and folly so profound as 
are involved in the serious belief that anything can be done for 
Ireland by any other means than Home-rule. As Abon Hassan 
was persuaded that he was the Sultan by virtue of constant 
prestrations and supplications for his royal orders, so the 
Opposition are bent on persuading the British Parliament and 
British people that Home-rule is the sole remaining expedient 
for the salvation of Ireland which any sane man can propose 
to try. They hope, in short, to electro-biologise the English 
people into accepting what they have just rejected, by the 
mere force of constant, monotonous, and imperious repetition. 
Fortunately, there are some people who cannot be electro- 
biologised, and we trust that the British people are amongst 
them. Lord Hartington is in that respect a very good repre- 
sentative of our obdurate and self-reliant race. He calmly 
reminds the House of Commons that, as even Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Morley themselves admit, the Home-rule nostrum has 
been rejected by the British constituencies. Blind as those con- 
stituencics may be, that magic remedy is, at all events for the 
time, out of the question. In the meantime, Ireland must be 
governed. Do the Opposition really propose that the Govern- 
ment should give up the struggle for the enforcement of the law? 
(So far as we understand Mr. John Morley’s reply, it was in 
drift an affirmative, so eager was he to throw cold water on 
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the Government to resign at once. If they do not, the h 
no right to put every obstacle in their power in the a a 
the Government’s success, Yet when Sir W. Harcourt su te 
that it is no use trying to put down crime without -_ 
Home-rule, he undoubtedly does all in his power to i 
the effort of the Government to detect and punish er; ™ 
more difficult than it was before. When a powerful 
takes to treating serious crime as the mere werent. ’ 
political wrongs which that party, and that party alone nate 
how to redress, whether its members intend it or not they 
undoubtedly do all in their power to justify crime, and pi 
to stimulate to fresh efforts those who originated the police of 
crime. The ostentatious discouragement given by the On 0. 
sition to every effort at either enforcing or amending the a 
in Ireland, seems to us more like acting than like serious cons 
viction. It is a sort of Pecksniflian determination to play the 
part of convinced Home-rule belief with ostentatious fervour 
Such a political conversion was never before effected in eight 
short months, We do not complain of Mr. Labouchere, for he 
was a Home-ruler perhaps before Mr. Parnell himself, pd quite 
as soon. We do not complain of Mr. John Morley so far at 
least as relates to his own personal convictions, for he has been 
preaching the alternative between making Ireland a Crown 
Colony and giving her Home-rule for many years. But we do 
complain of statesmen like Sir William Harcourt, and nine out 
of every ten of Mr. Gladstone’s followers, when they lift up their 
voices, and preach salvation by Home-rule as if they had been 
preaching it for the whole of their natural lives, whereas they 
know perfectly well that less than a year ago they had no faith 
in it at all, and that even now they only adopt it as a pis-aller 
in the belief that if it does not make things better, it will at 
least make them so much worse that the folly will explode and 
restore us to our right mind. The British public is too sane 
and too cool to be mesmerised into so dangerous an experi- 
ment as Home-rule, even by the superior acting of such a troupe 
as that of which Sir William Harcourt is the chief comedian. 


THE DRAMA OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


HE collective life of the new House of Commons is 
hardly ten days old, and yet no one can have watched 

its proceedings without feeling that even with it, young as it 
is, speech counts much more as interpreted by action than as 
mere argument or debate. Take, for instance, the five or 
six speeches which have really marked the leaders of parties, 
and note how all the significance and weight have been lent to 
those speeches by what the House already knew of the careers 
of the speakers, and how irrelevant, and probably distasteful, 
to the House those speeches would have sounded in the mouths 
of any but those who spoke them. There was the long speech 
of the Leader of the House, the speech eminently of an old actor 
inanewpart. Lord Randolph Churchill was listened to with 
that curiosity and half-amused tolerance with which the House 
regards a man of great parts who has undertaken some 
thing quite new, and who is showing a_ considerable 
amount of skill and adroitness in executing the novel 
duties he has undertaken, The whole House gave him 
credit for infinite pluck; more than half gave him credit for 
party sagacity ; most of the Members probably thought his 
dignity extremely well assumed, and wondered how it would 
wear; and a good many must have felt that all his show 
of superficial interest in Ireland must have been a display 
of some artistic merit from a man who was in reality using 
Irish policy only as the reins through which to feel the 
mouth of the House of Commons. But even while the House 
carefully discussed and analysed, and caricatured and distorted, 
and weighed and measured, and on the whole probably 
appreciated tolerably correctly, the policy conveyed, the chief 
subject of interest was after all the relation of the man to the 
speech. The question which all implicitly, and some ex 
plicitly, asked, was how Lord Randolph would translate speech 
into action when the tug of war really came; whether he had 
in him the mettle to fight Mr. Parnell as Mr, Gladstone 
once fought him; whether he could express the strong and 
manly British feeling without outraging the Irish; whether 
he could sustain the onset of Gladstonians and Parnellites 
combined ; whether he was statesman enough not to betray 
some day in the heat of the battle that he was subordinating 
the interests of nations to the play of ambition; whether, in 
fact, he was able to win the sympathy of a nation, or only to 
excite the passions of a party. We must say that we think 
the House, though very willing and even resolved to give him 





every positive proposal.) If they do, they might as well ask 








a fair trial, looked on his first rather ambitious throw-off with 
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something of incredulous curiosity. And when, last Tuesday, 
he made the great blunder of trying to stop the mouth of Mr. 
Gladstone by an unfair and unusual use of the technical rules 
of the House, it was obvious enough that it distrusted 
him still more. TIad he not had the alertness to discern his 
own blunder and to extricate himself as rapidly as possible from 
his false position, Lord Randolph’s mistake might have been 
nearly fatal to him. There is nothing the House resents 
more than want of obvious generosity and magnanimity in its 
Jeaders. And for a young and untried leader to use a mere 
formal pretext to evade the fair criticism of his antagonist 
was so out of keeping with all the precedents of the House, 
that there was a distinct feeling of trickiness in the manceuvre, 
which could not have been persisted in without a great collapse 
of Lord Randolph's credit in an Assembly very jealous of its 
leaders’ character for fairness and jastice. 

Of Mr. Gladstone’s two speeches, we need hardly say that 
there was comparatively little in them apart from what he 
was and what he represented, to reveal to the new House of 
Commons all that he had been to former Houses. And yet 
the dignity and reticence of the first speech, the candour of 
the acknowledgment that the judgment of the country had 
fally confirmed the judgment of the last House of Commons, 
the firmness and enthusiasm of conviction with which the great 
leader’s belief in Home-rule was reiterated. the restrained 
indignation of the early part of the second speech when Mr. 
Gladstone threw himself on the “ indulgence” of the House 
with a look and a consciousness of command to which the 
House at once responded in a way to make Lord Randolph 
ludicrously eager to repair his blunder, the confident humility 
with which he submitted himself to the ruling of the Speaker, 
being well aware that the Speaker would make his ruling as 
general as he could, so as to cover the obvious intention of the 
House that Mr. Gladstone should not be interrupted, and the 
passion with which he descanted on the number and magnitude 
of the duties which the Parliament of Westminster would have 
to discharge for Ireland,—and which Ireland was longing to 
discharge for herself,—all gave the House the measure of 
a very great man, though not at his greatest, a man great in 
the instinctive appreciation of his audience, still greater in the 
depth and passion of his personal convictions, and greatest of 
all perhaps in that curious insight into the collective character 
of the people whom he knows best, which is so different from 
insight into the characters of individuals, and often, indeed, 
seems to be so incompatible with it. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Gladstone illustrated no less the vehement impulsiveness of 
his character when, towards the conclusion of his speech, he 
used language which would not have been out of place in the 
mouth of a Parnellite. He should not forget that he was the 
Minister of Great Britain, and not the mere advocate of Home- 
rule. No man has ever exposed more powerfully than he the 
strategy of the party with whose policy he now so absolutely, 
and to the regret even of some of his own followers, identifies 
himself. 

And in these ten days Lord Hartington, too, has had the 
opportunity of showing himself what he is, and what he is 
at his best. His speech, too, admirable and masterly 
as it was, had in it more of action than of argument. His 
rebuke of the strained efforts of the Gladstonians and Par- 
nellites to distort and exaggerate the drift of the declarations 
of the Government; his manly exposure of the unfairness of 
denouncing a Government which has been directed by 
the constituencies to refuse Home-rule, for not redressing 
grievances before it puts down crime, when in the mouths of 
those who make this complaint, redressing grievances means 
nothing in the world but granting Home-rule; his steady in- 
sistance that Mr. Gladstone and the late Government had 

implicitly assumed a great deal which they were now heaping 
moral censure on the Tories for assuming too; and his cool 
scorn for the party spirit which makes it a crime that those 
Who resist the granting of a separate Parliament to Ireland 
should venture to find out what a good Irish Parliament would 
do, and should try to do it,—were all most effective expressions 
of the character of a man who had stood firmly in the breach 
between the Irish detractors of England and the English 
scorners of Ireland, and who was not to be terrified from his 
position either by the noisy denunciations of the Parnellites or 
the vulgar sneers of the English Radicals. Lord Hartington’s 
attitude on Tuesday was even more effective and dignified than 
his speech, though it is hardly possible to conceive a better and 
More powerful speech; for the speech was powerful mainly 

cause it so adequately represented his character, that of a 
man firm in judgment, undismayed by clamour, not even driven 








by it into excesses of counter-siatement, but steadily resisting 
not only the pressure of his foes, but the indignant impulses of 
his friends, and taking his stand like the true statesman, on 
the broadest ground of political reason. Lord Hartington has 
stood like a rock amidst all the eddies of opinion around him, 
and his speech had all the dramatic strength of his char- 
acteristic attitude. 

Nor is it too much to say that Mr. Parnell’s speech was at 
least as characteristic of the attitude and the power of the 
man, It was not what he said, but what he is, which made go 
great an impression on the House on Tuesday night. Cold, 
strong, contemptuous, sinister; determined to show the Tory 
Government the full significance of his influence in Ireland ; 
as full of scorn for the Tories to-day as he was for the Liberals 
yesterday ; ready even to make light of Ireland itself, so far as 
making light of Ireland can add a sting to his attack on his 
English opponents; ostentatious in the display of his power 
to paralyse or aid the Government of Ireland in proportion as 
they shall think fit to reject or accept his suggestions; in- 
different how long the anguish may last in Ireland so long as 
he can make the Government he detests suffer acutely from 
the consequences of that anguish; more amused by the em- 
barrassments of his enemies than gratified by the enthusiasm of 
his followers,—-Mr. Parnell impressed the House of Commons 
profoundly because his speech gathered up and impersonated 
the grim indifference to the feelings of either friends or foes, the 
unbending purpose, the cynical amusement at the perplexities 
he creates, and the clear anticipation of the Parliamentary chaos 
he intends to produce, which have throughout marked his 
political career. Mr. Parnell enjoys nothing so much as 
enacting the spectre at the feast. If Shakespeare could but 
have given us a hint that Banquo’s ghost thoroughly enjoyed 
his part, he would have given us some notion of the impression 
which Mr. Parnell produces on the British Parliament. 

And it was the same with Mr. Chamberlain’s speech. There 
you saw the Imperial Radical at his best, eager for popular 
rights, but still more eager that the vindication of popular 
rights should not belittle the people who were to exert those 
rights; a leader whose only limitation on democracy is the 
condition he imposes that the democracy shall not paralyse 
itself; an impulsive politician who cares far less for personal 
consistency than for the credit of the people for whom he 
pleads; a dashing assailant who often loses his own guard in 
the attempt to force the guard of his opponent ; and, above all, 
an effective practical speaker whom his foes fear so much that 
they try to gain even unfair advantages over him, one who 
never indulges in an obscurity, and goes straight to the point 
actually before the louse. In a debate of ten days, it would 
be hard to imagine a fuller exhibition of genuine dramatic 
force than has been given in the preliminary skirmishes of the 
Parliament of 1886. 


THE CAUSES OF THE DEPRESSION OF TRADE. 

F the columns of the Royal Commission on the Depression 

of Trade have not helped us much to a positive know- 
ledge of the cause of that depression, they have at least shown 
that there is no sovereign specific for its cure. They have, 
however, clearly negatived the notion that Protection is sucha 
specific. The evidence is overwhelming that Protection, so 
far from having helped the countries in which it prevails— 
the United States, France, Belgium, Germany—has_ hart 
them. T’rotection has caused that very over-production which 
has been alleged by some to be the root of the whole mischief. 
It has attracted capital into trades already sufliciently 
well provided; it has distinctly damaged English trade; 
but it has done no good to the protected country. It 
has simply increased the number of those employed in the 
protected industry, and therefore the sufferers from the depres- 
sion of that industry. This is specially marked in the case of 
shipbuilding, where the French with their bounty system, and 
the Germans with their Government subsidies, have suffered 
even more than the shipbuilders on the Tyne and the Clyde. 
The futility of retaliatory measures, which could only add to 
the excessive production of ships and the competition in an 
already overstocked market, is evident. Such measures might 
no doubt for the moment relieve the present masters, and to 
a lesser extent the workmen; but only for a2 moment, and 
they would leave their last state worse than the first. So with 
the silk trade. The Macclesfield weavers who asked for pro- 
tection against the Lyons and Paterson weavers were unaware 
that, as was conclusively shown by the French official report, 
as it was ably brought out in cross-examination by Sir James 
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Allport, the Lyons weavers with protection were suffering 
far more terribly than their English competitors without it, 
Even the Macclesfield weavers, while demanding protection for 
the silk industry, declared that they would object to a duty on 
corn or provisions of any kind. And so it goes round. Every 
industry wishes to be protected, because protection means a 
tax on the general public for the benefit of those engaged in 
that industry. But no one wants any other industry protected 
whose produce they consume, because they object to having 
the price of those products raised to them. But it is, after all, 
killing the slain to urge the question of Protection further. 
Fair-trade served its purpose of gaining votes in the Novem- 
ber Election of last year, and, having served its purpose, has 
been laid aside till the next time that votes are to be got from 
the foolish folk, who are told in the counties that they will get 
a five-shilling duty on corn, and in the towns that they 
will get their sugar trade, or their silk trade, or their cotton 
trade protected, if they only place the Tories in power. Fair- 
trade sounds very fair. The little London shopkeeper is made 
to think that it means that Primrose dames will flock to his 
shop, and that the general public will be compelled to come in, 
and that he will develop into a Marshall and Snelgrove. The 
farmer thinks Mr. James Lowther and Mr. Chaplin will keep 
out American wheat for him. The silk-weaver, and the cotton- 
spinner, and the shoddy-maker have dangled before their eyes 
the prospect of unlimited trade, free from the competition of 
Germany, and France, and Belgium. But whatever the 
Lowthers, and the Jenningses, and the Ecroyds, who bring 
forward motions in favour of Protection only to be negatived 
by the Tories without a division, may really think, and what- 
ever the Whitmores and the Churchills, et td genus ome, 
may find it convenient to say at election times, Protection is 
dead, and Fair-trade has gone with “ the snows of yesteryear.” 
Protection abroad is not the cause of the depression of trade, 
nor is Protection at home the cure. But what is the cause ? 
Monometallism, bad harvests, the Franco-German War, Trades 
Unions, the Mines Regulation Acts, and Mr, Chamberlain’s 
threatened shipping legislation, have been severally assigned 
as the cause. It is obvious that the Mines Acts and the 
Merchant Shipping Bill, even if they had the effect imputed, 
would only have affected particular industries. As to Trades 
Unions, it is certain that there have been far fewer strikes of 
prolonged intensity since 1874 than before, and the dis- 
turbance to trade by them has been far less than in the old 
days when Trades Unions were illegal associations. Moreover, 
in Macclesfield and the silk trade, where there are no unions, 
trade is worse almost than anywhere. The truth is, that by 
putting masters and men more on an equality, Trades Unions 
have distinctly tended in favour of peace, and arbitrations 
have tended to take the place of strikes. As for mono- 
metallism, or, to put it more exactly, the fall in the price of 
silver, it is easy to see how badly that has affected trade with 
India and China and the silver-currency countries. But it is 
difficult to believe that it can have affected profoundly the trade 
of Europe and the States, where silver was only nominally a trade 
currency. Bad harvests and the French and German War are 
no doubt answerable for a great deal, but they certainly are 
not the sole causes of depression. The war of 1870 caused an 
immense expansion of trade in England, Belgium, and the 
States by the actual, and still more by the anticipated, diver- 
sion of the producing energies of those two great industrial 
nations of the Continent to the purposes of destruction. This 
expansion lasted to 1875, and was followed by an equally 
marked contraction, intensified in this country by the Jingoism 
of the Disraeli Government from 1878 to 1880. But the witnesses 
seem to agree that this inevitable fall after an exaggerated rise 
had really spent its force by 1880, while the most serious depres- 
sion has taken place since then. Bad harvests, again, had a 
considerable effect, though to all but the farmers the harvests 
of America and Australia have amply compensated for any 
European deficiency. Yet America and Australia, where the 
harvests were not bad, have felt the depression as badly as 
Europe. Moreover, the English harvests of 1884 and 1885 
were not very deficient, yet 1884 and 1885 were the 
worst years of depression. A more wide-reaching cause 
than any of these is assigned by a writer of great 
repute in Belgium, M. Pirmez, President of the National 
Bank and ex-Home Secretary, whose work, “ La Crise,” forms 
the main subject of the able report of Mr. Fane on the state of 
trade in Belgium. M. Pirmez regards the depression of trade as 
an incident and temporary consequence of a permanent revolu- 
tion which is taking place in the industrial world. The 
depression, he says, is one of profits, not of wages, and 








affects capital far more than labour. A readjustment 
is taking place between the two, with the result that j 
the future capital will have to resign a far greater sh . 
than heretofore of the products of industry to dete 
He urges that the fall has taken place in the value, not in the 
volume of articles produced and exchanged, Consequently, 
while the workman has been in continual employment, nd 
wages of his employment have increased in purchasing sedan 
and, in effect, he is better off than formerly, while the profits 
of the employer have been reduced to a minimum,or been tumed 
into a loss, M. Pirmez supports this theory chiefly by Statistics 
from the Belgian coal trade ; but even there it seems that wa 3 
have now fallen. The English evidence, on the other hand 
tends to show that labour has suffered almost as severely 
as capital, Nominal wages have fallen considerably, ne 
the real fall has been enormous, in consequence of want of 
employment. The silk-weavers of Macclesfield, according ty 
their own account, can only average 7s. 6d. a week, they 
work so few hours compared to the full time, while 
many of them are out of employment altogether, |, 
the Durham coal trade there has been a reduction of work 
and consequently of wages, by nine hours in a fortnight, . 
Lancashire, the miners only get four or four and a half days’ 
work a week, instead of five and a half or six. In Northum. 
berland, wages were 6s. 1d. a day in 1876; they are 4s, 9d, to 
5s. 2d. in 1886; while the number of days’ work has been 
reduced from 8°58 days a fortnight to 8:12 on an average, and 
great numbers are out of employment altogether. Similar 
evidence is given as to the shipbuilding industry everywhere, 
and even the shoddy industry at Dewsbury. In point of fact, 
it is apparent everywhere that labour has suffered seriously ; 
indeed, many witnesses contend that it has suffered out of 
all proportion to capital. While the dances and dinners, the 
carriages and horses, of employers are kept up with scarcely 
diminished splendour, working men have been half or wholly 
starved. It isanswered that the dinners and dances of to-day 
are paid for from profits of good times, not from those of to. 
day. But that only tends to show that the employer got the 
lion’s share of the good times, while he does not suffer 
equally in the bad. However that may be, it is clear that 
the depression is not one of profits of capital only. Indeed, it 
is impossible that it should be. If there is really a great fall 
in profits, if there are, as is alleged, heavy losses, it stands to 
reason that there must be a depression also in wages. 
Capital will not so readily come forward, there is no in- 
creasing capital to come forward, and consequently employment 
does not increase. M. Pirmez’s theory, therefore, is certainly 
not an explanation of the whole facts, or of anything like 
the whole facts. The only way in which labour can acquire 
an increased share of the fruits of labour is by co-operation, 
and co-operative production is hardly gaining ground so fast 
as could be wished. Meanwhile, it would seem that the conclu- 
sion of the whole matter is that no single cause can be assigned 
for the present depression of trade. Bad harvests, bad political 
government, bad commercial government, (and at home, especi- 
ally, bad land laws), the fall in silver and the rise of German in- 
dustry,—each and all of these have had their share in causing 
the evils under which we suffer. But it must be remembered 
that if there is a tide in the affairs of men which, taken at 
the flood, leads on to fortune, there is equally a tide which, 
taken at the ebb, leads to the loss of fortune and to misfortune. 
The ten years through which we have just passed have been 
a period of ebb after the flow of the ten years previous. The 
reaction has been aggravated by wars and rumours of wars 
at home and abroad, protective tariffs, bounties, and subsidies. 
But some reaction was probably inevitable, and there are not 
wanting signs that it is passing away. To take the full 
benefit of the new flow of the tide, Englishmen will require all 
their ancient strength, and energy, and perseverance, more 
than all their ancient skill, and far better intellectual and 
technical preparation. It is the brain that wins in modem 
industry, as in modern war, and the mere native and unculti- 
vated brain is no match for the instructed and cultivated brain, 
equipped with the latest armour of science and knowledge. 





JEWISH DiSABILITIES IN RUSSIA. 


_" expulsion from Russia of Mr. Samual Montague, the 
Jewish Member of Parliament for Whitechapel, 2 
reference to which a question was put in the House of 
Commons on Monday last, will once again draw attention 
to the anomalous status of the Russian Jews, and the 
strange disabilities under which they still labour in the 
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dominions of the Czar. As in the case of Mr. Lewisohn, who | 
was, it will be remembered, ordered to leave the country in a | 


similar manner at a day’s notice, the proceedings of the 
Moscow police seem somewhat arbitrary and purposeless, not 
to say stupid. Seeing, moreover, that there are more than 
30,000 Russian Jews residing in St. Petersburg, and close upon 
20,000 in Moscow, and that reciprocal rights are by treaty 
guaranteed to British subjects travelling in Russia, it is not 
easy to understand why an English-born Jew should be pre- 
yented from visiting either of these cities if so inclined. But, 
on the other hand, it must be admitted that the laws affecting 
the Israelites generally in Russia are in a profoundly chaotic 
gate. For, just as municipal ordinances are allowed to over- 
ride international engagements where foreign Jews are con- 
cerned, so local police regulations are suffered to supersede 
Imperial laws in the case of the native-born Hebrews. The 
yesult is confusion generally, and a happy ambiguity where the 
rights or privileges of the Jew are in question, leading not 
unfrequently to unexpected and humorous complications. It 
is of this vagueness of the law made and provided, that the 
unhappy “ Ewrei”—as the Hebrew is officially designated— 
complains, rather than of the rigour of the law itself, since it 
wakes him the sport of the “Tchinownyik,” or middle-class 
official, whom he regards as his natural enemy. 

It is generally understood that the Russian Jews are un- 

enfranchised, and enjoy no political rights. But this is only 
partly true ; and if the Hebrews were altogether unemanci- 
pated, as their co-religionists were formerly in other countries, 
the situation would be comparatively simple. As it is, they are 
free and not free, and their half-emancipation is their greatest 
grievance, for the sufficient reason that it subjects them to a 
whole series of police ordinances, capriciously enforced at the 
will of the local authorities. For instance, the great mass 
of Russian Jews are confined to Poland. An exception is 
made in favour of traders, belonging to the First or Second 
Merchants’ Guilds, paying respectively eight hundred and two 
hundred roubles yearly for the privilege. To such Russia 
Proper is open. A short time ago, one of these merchants 
residing in St. Petersburg happened to lose his parents, and sent 
for his orphaned sister to come and live with him in the capital. 
As soon, however, as she arrived there, the police ordered 
her to leave the city within three days, since being a Jewess 
she did not enjoy the privilege of domicile there. In vain 
the brother protested and explained; there was nothing to be 
done. So he went and formally engaged his sister as cook, 
notified the fact to the authorities, and in that capacity 
the young woman was allowed to remain, there being 
no local ordinance in St. Petersburg prohibiting a Jew from 
employing a Jewish cook. In another case, a young Jewess 
from Kischineff, having completed the necessary preliminary 
studies in the Gymnasium, came to St. Petersburg to enter the 
Medical College for Women there. As soon as her religion 
became known to the police, she received the usual order to 
quit the city within forty-eight hours, But having made up 
her mind to stay, in spite of the authorities, she boldly 
entered her name upon the so styled “black list” of the 
capital as an “improper character,” and as such was accorded 
the privilege of domicile which had been denied to her 
a3 a respectable Jewess. Odder still was an_ instance 
coming from Kieff. Here, General Drenteln recently revived 
two old police ordinances, one that prohibits a Jew 
irom employing a Christian servant in his house, and 
another forbidding any Jew from taking up his residence out- 
side the limits of the city. It subsequently happened that 
the wife of a Jewish merchant was unable to tend her child 
owing to ill-health,and it became necessary to procure a nurse 
tor the infant; yet, incredible as it may seem, it was found 
impossible to do this under existing Russian laws. A Christian 
girl was not permitted to serve with the Jews, a poor Jewess 
Was not allowed to come to Kieff, and the child could not be 
sent out to nurse in the country, since the police order prohivited 
a Jew from living beyond the town limits. How the law of 
Comicile is worked in the smaller towns and in rural districts, 
where every official spends five times his nominal income, and 
oribery is an institution, it is not difficult to imagine. 

No less abused is the law affecting Jewish mechanics and 
handicraftsmen. These also enjoy the privilege of settling in 
Great Russia, in order to follow their respective callings there. 
But instead of increasing the number of bon:-fide working men 
among the Jews, as thé Czar Nicholas intended by his ukase, 
it has merely encouraged a regular trade in fraudulent handi- 
craftemen’s certificates, or “ Gild-scheine,” as they are termed. 
There are very large numbers of Jewish carpenters, black- 





smiths, bootmakers, and tailors in Poland who belong to the 
mechanics’ guilds, and they are prepared at any time to supply 
their brothers, cousins, and neighbours generally with properly 
drawn testimonials, enabling such as hold them to remove to 
the interior. In other cases, genuine certificates are to be had 
for a few roubles from those who have no longer any use for 
them. Of course, it is always necessary to obtain the counter- 
signature of the local police official to the documents; but 
these gentlemen enter thoroughly into the humour of the 
business, and there is an understood tariff for such services, 
ranging from three to five roubles. It is in this way that 
there are hundreds of sham Jewish mechanics settled in Russia 
Proper, who know nothing whatever of the handicrafts they pro- 
fess, and are really peddlers and petty traders. Wherever they 
may happen to settle, it is to the profit of the “Tchinownyik”’ to 
encourage them. It is his duty to examine the certificates 
from time to time, and he can expel from the town such as are 
not following the occupation specified upon the permit. Hence 
the necessity of conciliating this important personage. But so 
long as the handicraftsman can pay, he is allowed to stay. In 
a similar manner the peculiar internal organisation of the 
Hebrew becomes a fruitful source of further oppression to 
them. Every Jew is legally a member of the “ Kahal,” or 
certified congregation in which he was born, no matter, how 
objectionable he may deem the ultra-conservative rabbinism of 
these recognised communal bodies. He can never free him- 
self as long as he lives. The merchant who regularly pays 
his dues, or the Jewish soldier who has served his time with 
the colours, and settled in some remote town of the Caspian or 
Black Sea provinces, is nevertheless borne upon the registers 
of the western congregation to which his father and grand- 
father belonged, and should he die—after even twenty or 
thirty years’ residence in Russia—his wife and children may 
at any time be packed off to some insignificant little bamlet 
in Poland, which they have never seen or even heard of, where 
his name is inscribed, unless some arrangement can be made 
with the local police authorities. There is, as may be sur- 
mised, only one way of doing this; and it is not. perhaps, 
going too far to affirm that the only person who derives any 
real benefit from the exceptional legislation aimed at the 
Russian Jew is the middle-class oflicial, the * Tchinownyik.” 
The Jew is perfecily well aware of this, and hence the intense 
hatred he feels for his oppressor. ‘ Who is the Devil?” asked 
a little Jewish child one day. ‘ My son,” replied the father, 
“it is the Chief of the Tchinownyikes.” 

The Russian Jew has unquestionably many unloveable 
qualities ; his failings, as even his best friends will admit, do 
not all lean to virtue’s side. He is addicted to a good many 
unpleasing practices, and goes in for some very shady modes of 
money-making. But such stupid regulations as those before- 
mentioned are far from being calculated to improve him. Quite 
the contrary. The tendency of the present system of treating 
the Hebrew is, indeed, rather to excite the more ignoble 
instincts of a people whom centuries of oppression have 
impressed with no very exalted view of life. Take the very 
law of domicile referred to, which compels the vast majority 
of Jews to herd together in Poland and the Polish provinces. 
Any one who can pay his eight hundred or two hundred 
roubles a year can settle where he lists in Russia, and to all 
intent and meaning becomes a Russian citizen. For all prac- 
tical purposes, therefore, a Jew can enfranchise himself by an 
annual fixed payment. What moral does this convey to those 
left behind in the Polish ghetti ? Make money, naturally, make 
money ; for money means emancipation. Money is the pass- 
port to the interior, wkere more is to be made, and where there 
is less competition. The effect is to stimulate to the highest 
pitch the normally strong money-grubbing propensities of the 
Jew: he tries to get money, honestly if he can, but anyway to 
get it. Hence, in Poland, competition is pushed to a degree 
that renders accumulation day by day more difficult, with the 
inevitable result of driving many to practices which cannot be 
too strongly condemned. And, of course, the least scrupulous in 
the community, the sharpest—those who sail closest to the 
wind—stand the best chance of amassing sufficient to become 
Russian citizens by purchasing the right to remove into the 
interior, where they carry on their old practices, thus extending 
the area of demoralisation. Obviously, this system of hali- 
emancipation, based upon a principle of cash down, puts the 
honest, poor, and plodding man at a disadvantage, while it 
holds out a direct inducement to profitable rascality. It can 
not possibly be defended, and cannot long be maintained, 
even in a country like Russia. The Woschod stated 
recently that the Commission on the Jewish Question now 
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sitting in St. Petersburg, had recommended the gradual 
removal of the restrictions confining the Jewish popula- 
tion to the Western Provinces of the Empire. The expulsion 
of Mr. Montague would scarcely seem to bear this out. 
Besides, Russian Commissions do not, as a rule, hurry them- 
selves, and the present members have only been sitting a couple 
of years. The last deliberated for three years, and separated 
without coming to any conclusion at all; and one before that, 
after being in session for six years, hatched out an elaborate 
project for keeping the registers of the Jewish community, It 
is now more than a quarter of a century since the issue of the 
Czar Nicholas’s famous ukase, when the police, armed with 
shears, stood at the street-corners and cut off the long ringlets 
and coat-tails of. any orthodox Jew that passed by. And it is 
time the Russian Government made a serious attempt to 
assimilate the “ Ewrei” with his fellow-countrymen in other, 
and many will think more important, respects. 








DEMOCRATIC EMULATIONS. 

T looks very much as if it would be the effect of democratic 
institutions to increase extremely the pleasure to be derived 
from putting any sort of distinctive mark on yourself, even if 
it be only by walking a thousand miles in a thousand hours, or by 
passing the rapids of Niagara in a tub, or better still, because 
at even greater risk to life, in a cork-jacket, or by leaping froma 
high suspension-bridge into the water, or by swarming up the 
lightning-conductor of a great church to fix a flag at the top of 
the steeple. The more the crowd of equalities multiplies, the 
more there are who seem to hanker after some mode of dis- 
criminating themselves from the multitude. We have no doubt 
that a man who has done one of these things feels as if he had 
won for himself something much better than a ribbon of the 
Legion of Honour, or a Victoria Cross. He regards himself 
from that time as a select man, as a man who has battled 
with physical danger in a very special way, and who has not 
been worsted in the fight. But it is not really the conflict 
with Nature of which he thinks chiefly, it is the recognition 
of men. For, conceive for a moment that he could be sure 
that no one would ever hear of his achievement, and you are 
at once aware that he never would have attempted it. No 
man living alone in the trackless forest ever yet contrived 
the means of shooting a dangerous rapid only for the sake of 
assuring himself that he could face and overcome the danger. 
If Pircher had come on an abandoned city of ancient days, 
you may be sure he would not have swarmed up four 
hundred feet of pole in order to attach a flag to a cross 
where nobody but himself would ever see it. The man who 
leaped from the New York suspension-bridge the other day, 
and who was escorted to prison afterwards, would certuinly 
not have run any risk of prison if there had been no one to 
observe and no one to condemn his foolhardiness; he would 
never have thought of attempting the feat without the prospect 
of exciting approbation or disapprobation, or both, in no 
common degree by his foolhardiness. As Mrs. Poyser said 
of the dog, that you could not imagine it sitting upon its hind 
legs if no one were looking, so it is certain that you could 
not imagine a man executing these feats without some one to 
stare at him. Even the man who walked a thousand miles in 
a thousand hours would never have done so only to satisfy his 
own eagerness to come up to a certain standard of physical 
endurance. It is the wish not merely to be distinguished in 
something from the crowd, but to be recognised by the mass of 
men as noticeably distinguished from themselves, which induces 
these numberless attempts of otherwise ordinary men to 
decorate themselves by insignia which, to them at least, 
will always seem memorable. Yet there is nothing meritorious 
in being tossed ten feet into the air and bruised black and 
blue in the Niagara rapids, or in being knocked about in a 
frightful cataract in a strong tub, or in nearly killing your- 
self by an immense jump into the water, or even in fixing a 
Hag on the top of a pinnacle four hundred feet high; it is not 
the meritoriousness but the exceptionalness of the achievement 
which makes the few willing to attempt it. And it would 


have no charm for them if the many who do not attempt it 
were never to hear that they had attempted and had achieved 
it. If an order of merit excites men’s emulation, it is less 
because it involves merit, than because it involves discrimina- 
tion from the crowd,—in other words, evidence of inequality. 
The fact that you had the rashness or the indifference 
to danger to let yourself be tossed about in a cork-jacket in a 





i 
frightful chaos of waterfalls, seems to be regarded as quite as 
satisfactory a distinction as success in saving the lives of 
others, or in rendering them any great moral serviee, What in 
these democratic times men seem to hunger after, is some sort 
of conspicuousness which all men will recognise, whether they 
recognise it with praise or blame. 

Is it not rather a remarkable result of the democratic Passion 
of the age that a craving for inequality, even if it only takes 
the form of a very exceptional physical adventure, should be 
one of the consequences of the desire that everybody shoul 
start from the same level? One would suppose that the 
characteristic democratic emulation would be to enjoy nothing 
to the full that all cannot enjoy; to eschew dwelling on 
exclusive distinctions even if they be chiefly bodily disting 
tions involving in the main only a good physique and hardy 
nerves. One has heard of working men who have indignantly 
refused to become capitalists by the help of their own savings, 
lest they should be separated in sympathy from their own class, 
and become identified with another and rival class; and gp 
one would have supposed that in a thoroughly democratic age, 
emulation which urged a man to seek conspicuousness for the 
sake of conspicuousness, and not for the sake of the goodit 
would involve to others, would be discouraged and be regarded 
as indicative of the selfish principle in aristocracy, the taint 
of a desire to shine without at the same time serving. Ag aq 
matter of fact, we do not think that any such feeling shows 
itself in the most democratic of societies. In France, at all 
events, nothing is more remarkable than the hunger for 
a hero, good, bad, or indifferent,—even one who, like 
General Boulanger, shall be remarkable only for over. 
throwing those whom he has previously designated as his 
benefactors, and for ignoring and even outraging the sentiment 
of gratitude, so soon as he finds it standing in his way. The 
masses love to find a conspicuous object for admiration, 
almost as much as the person who is gifted with any conscious. 
ness of a hardihood capable of distinction, loves to make 
himself conspicuous. Neither does the crowd wait till it 
sees true merit before it applauds, nor does exceptional 
energy or vanity wait until it can discover a track in which con- 
spicuousness and merit will be identified. On the contrary, 
anything in the shape of a spot of brilliant colour will do to 
cheer the monotony of democracy. Conspicuousness, physical 
or moral, is almost all that is wanted to make a hero. Thus 
a butcher who claims to be a baronet is idolised, partly because 
he is supposed to be a butcher kept out of his baronetcy, partly 
because he is supposed to be a baronet who had somehow about 
him the homeliness of a butcher. The democracy loves anything 
better than mere homely inconspicuousness. Of course, it recog- 
nises the greatest gifts gladly enough. But in the absence of 
great gifts, it is attracted by anything which makes a man simply 
conspicuous, even though the qualities for which he is con- 
spicuous are the very ones which ought to alienate instead of 
inspiring the trust of the people,—such, for example, as a habit 
of unscrupulous vituperation. Mere conspicuousness is counting 
more and more every day as a factor in popularity. 

OF course, it will be said that what democracies mean when 
they insist on equalising the various lots in life is not equality, 
but equality of start. They are as willing, it will be said, to 
admire the strong among themselves as they are the strong 
elephant or the strong horse. They are as willing to recognise 
the beautiful among themselves as they are the beautiful antelope 
or the beautiful flower. What democracies grudge, it is said, is 
the artificial advantages which special privileges give to one class 
of men to develop all their gifts, and which necessarily become 
to all other classes special disadvantages, weighing upon themand 
preventing them from displaying their gifts. ‘he people are just 
as willing to admire special courage, or special strength, or special 
grace, or special adroitness, as they are to admire the same qualities 
when either seen in Nature or displayed in Art. We have 10 
doubt that to some extent this is so; and yet while democracies 
are willing enough to admire superficially what they do not find 
in themselves, they are, we think, decidedly jealous of giving 
praise to those who seem greatly above them in gifts, unless they 
are also more or less obviously akin to them in grain. It is not 
mere eminence that they love, but eminence in that which they 
can heartily appreciate. If there be a touch of clownishnes 
in a great man, as there was in Lincoln, that is what 
really goes to their hearts. They like the eminence, but 
they like best of all eminence in qualities all of which they 
find in themselves. They like to find themselves, as it wert 
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glorified in the man whom they honour. They esteem strength 
f it is homely strength; courage if it is qualified 
courage, not afraid to show its limits; grace only if not too 
perfect 5 adroitness most if it shows traces of that careful train- 
ing by which it became adroitness. The popular heroes of 
democracies are seldom of the finest mould, Much as they love 
gome variety amidst the monotony of their life, they like to find 
a good deal of the popular clay mixed with the more shining 
ore. That is, indeed, the chief danger of democratic idolatries. 
The people are apt to seize on energy by its coarsest side, and to 
fix their admiration on a sort of force which is almost or quite 
physical, and has hardly anything but animal audacity or 
animal tenacity to recommend it. In force of that kind they 
see no reproach to themselves, nothing but their own cravings 
writ larger. And yet the kind of separateness, the kind of 
eminence, which they most need, is eminence not in mere 
energy or animal audacity, but in fineness of nature, clearness 
of conscience, and purity of will. Democratic emulations do 
not always,—perhaps even rather seldom,—foster the pure 
ambitions which are most for the advantage of the State. 


most i 


THE MELODY OF PROSE. 

O acarefully trained or to a naturally sensitive ear, there 
is often a beauty of rhythm in prose as powerful as 
the most exquisite in verse. Indeed, on some natures the 
perfect harmony of the prose period produces an effect such as 
no measured cadence can ever achieve. Not that prose, however 
melodious, can affect the emotions or stimulate the imagination 
as poetry can. Only when the mere beauty of concordant or 
contrasted sounds is considered in isolation and apart from 
the higher emotional forces, is it true that prose is capable of 
higher harmonies than verse. Ouly for the direct effect upon 
those senses that respond to the enchantment of well-matched 
cadence can it be maintained. But if the supreme rhythm of 
prose is higher than the rhythms of verse, so is it far less common. 
The inner mystery has been divulged to few, and those few, 
gave on rare occasions of inspiration, have been unable to cast 
the spell. Like the crowning accomplishment in all other arts, 
it can be better illustrated than defined. That there is some- 
thing divergent, almost antagonistic, to measure in its forma- 
tion, is shown in the fact that the poets, however skilful in prose, 
have never quite reached it. Milton’s poetry is beyond that of all 
others filled with the maguificeat concord of sweet sounds; but in 
his prose, splendid and sonorous as it is, we never find thetruegem. 
The matrix is there, but the crevice that should hold the ruby is 
empty. There are phrases of great beauty, but the notes struck are 
toofew. Exquisite if only sustained, might have been such a period 
as that which describes how the soldier-saints of the Puritan 
idealcompose their spirits “ with the solemn and divine harmonies 
of music, while the skilful organist plies his grave and fancied 
descants in lofty fugues,” or that which tells how “ every free 
and gentle spirit ” is “ born a knight.” Landor is, again, an 
instance of the poet whose prose has every other quality of 
greatness, but who does not reach the perfection of melody ; and 
for the same reason, that his ear was a poet’s ear. To show how 
near he came, and yet how certain it is that he did not attain to 
the last secret, one has only to quote the phrases that conclude 
his eloquent dedication of the “ Hellenics” to Pope Pius IX. :— 
“Cunning is not wisdom ; prevarication is not policy ; and (novel as 
the notion is, it is equally true) armies are not strength: Acre and 
Waterloo show it, and tho flames of the Kremlin and the solitudes of 
Fontainebleau. One honest man, one wise man, one peaceful man, 
commands a hundred millions without a baton and without a charger. 
He wants no fortress to protect him; he stands higher than any 
citadel can raise him, brightly conspicuous to the most distant nations, 

God’s servant by election, God’s image by beneficence.” 
This is beautifully written. There is much to excite the 
Imagination and to raise the sympathies of association, but of 
word melody, dissociated from the thought, there is little to 
charm. Place beside it the famous passage from De Quincey 
from “The Dream-Vision of the Infinite” that ends the essay 

on “Lord Rosse’s Telescopes :?— 

nih Tuners et gig af Ce touse ae at 
down in the grave that ron find reat f _* a ti ; of the 
1 ; y find rest from the persecutions of the 
nfinite ; for end, I see, there is none.’ And from all the listening 
stars that shone around issued one choral chant—‘ Even so it is: 
angel, thou knowest that it is: end there is none, that ever yet we 
heard of.” ‘End is there none?’ the angel solemnly demanded ; 
Hage : _ the sorrow that kills you? But no voice answered, that 
ght answer himself. Then the angel threw up his glorious 


hands to the heaven of heavens, saying, ‘End is there none to the 
Universe of God? Lo! also there is no beginning.’ ” 





Here is the true melody of prose, though a melody rarely 
obtained in such perfection even by De Quincey. De Quincey 
has it when he sees how “a vault seemed to open in the zenith 
of the far blue sky, a shaft which ran up for ever ;” when he is 
buried “ in narrow chambers at the heart of eternal pyramiés,” 
or “flies from the wrath of Brama through all the forests of 
Asia ;” when on Easter morning “the hedges were rich with 
white roses;” or when “the heart-quaking sound of Consul 
Romanus” dissolves the pageant of his dreams. These sym- 
phonies of sound we must pass by, to examine more in detail 
the melody of prose in other writers. But let the passage 
quoted above stand as the touchstone of successful harmony, 
for it is De Quincey, if any one, who fully learned the secret. 

The history of all literature shows how far more rapidly 
the style of poetry develops than does that of prose. In 
English literature this is particularly marked. Doubtless the 
Romances have a certain rhythmical swing ; and in the “ Morte 
d’Arthur” there are a considerable number of passages of 
pleasant sound,—but taken as a whole, the higher harmony 
is entirely absent. Maundeville’s writings, too, have often a 
certain quaint melodiousness. His description of the abbey of 
monks near the City of Camsay, where is the fair garden full of 
divers beasts, and where “every day, when the monks have 
eaten, the almoner carries what remains to the garden, and 
strikes on the garden-gate with a silver clicket that he holds 
in his hand, and anon all the beasts of the hill and of divers 
places of the garden come out to the number of three or four 
thousand,”—is not without suggestions of great beauty. The 
earlier writers are to a great extent debarred from the happiest 
effects by the use of an unvaried rhythm, which produces the 
same effect on the ear as measure, and so robs them of those 
changes which are essential to the best prose. In the Romances, 
in Lily the Euphnuist, this is easily seen, and though less 
marked, it is present in Latimer and Sidney, in Bacon and Isaak 
Walton. Hooker, indeed, conquered the monotony; but he is 
content with clearing the stream of thought from affectations 
and obseurities, and with developing a style of eloquence and 
imagination. With Jeremy Taylor and Sir Thomas Browne 
there is, again, a monotony of cadence, though a beautiful 
monotony. In the great writers of the end of the seventeenth 
and beginning of the eighteenth century, the melody we 
seek for is not to be found. Dryden and Swift, Pope and 
Addison, had enough to do to make their style completely 
flexible and perspicuous. They did all that was needed to 
render the instrument complete, but left it for others to draw 
from it its most perfect tones. Though Bolingbroke woke here 
and there a faint prelude, it was reserved for the nameless and 
mysterious writer of the greatest political satires that the world 
has ever seen first to achieve success. If Chatham could tell 
William Pitt to study “Junius” as his model, and Coleridge 
give such great, if not unqualified, praise, there is no need for 
an apology for such a contention. When “Junius” banters the 
Duke of Grafton on his connection with the University of 
Cambridge, and tells him that its admiration will cease with 
office, it is impossible not to recognise a new element present 
in English prose style :— 

“ Whenever the spirit of distributing prebends and bishoprics shall 

have departed from you, you will find that learned seminary perfectly 
recovered from the delirium of an Installation, and, what in trath it 
ought to be, once more a peaceful scene of slumber and thoughtless 
meditation. The venerable tutors of the University will no longer 
distress your modesty by proposing you for a pattern to their pupils. 
The learned dullness of declamation will be silent ; and even the venal 
Mase, though happiest in fiction, will forget your virtues.” 
The fall of the last sentence, indeed, is, for sound, inimitable. 
Contemporary with, or somewhat earlier than “ Junius,” there 
are, however, writers whose work is capable of rhythms almost 
as melodious. There is Sterne, with the reflection on Uncle 
Toby’s oath :— 

“The accusing spirit which flew up to Heaven’s Chancery with 

the oath, blushed as he gave it in; and the recording angel, as he 
wrote it down, dropped a tear upon the word and biotted it out for 
ever.” 
And, far deeper in sentiment, there is Johnson’s lament in the 
preface to the dictionary, where he tells the story of his book, 
written “ not in the soft obscurities of retirement, or under the 
shelter of academic bowers, but amidst inconveniences and 
distractions in sickness and in sorrow :’— 

““Tf the embodied critics of France, when fifty years had been 
spent upon their work, were obliged to change its economy, and give 
their second edition another form, I may surely be contented without 
the praise of perfection, which, if I could obtain in this gloom of 
solitude, what would it avail me? I have protracted my work till 
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most of those whom I wished to please have sunk into the grave, and 
success and miscarriage are empty sounds. I therefore dismiss it 
with frigid tranquillity, having little to fear or hope from censure or 
from praise.” 

Of course, Johnson did not always write like this. Too often 
the exquisite melody of such a phrase as “this gloom of soli- 
tude” is exchanged for the mechanical, organ-grinding tones 
of the Rambler. Personal feelings always inspired him. He 
gets the same ring in the letter to Lord Chesterfield and in the 
passage on Paradise Lost, where he is, in truth, comparing 
Milton’s life with his own. 

When Burke’s hand touches the instrnoment, whatever of 
rigidity belongs to Johnson vanishes. The passages in which 
the finer melody is found delight the ear as does De Quincey. 
For instance :— 

“Their prey is lodged in England; and the cries of India are 
given to the seas and winds, to be blown about, at every breaking up 
of the monsoon, over a remote and unhearing ocean.” 

Or:— 

‘‘Here the manufacturer and the husbandman will bless the just 
and punctual hand that in India has torn the cloth from the loom or 
wrested the scanty portion of rice and salt from the peasant of Bengal, 
or wrung from him the very opium in which he forgot his oppressions 
and his oppressor.”’ 

With the orators who were Burke’s contemporaries it is not our 
purpose to deal, since the imperfect manner in which their 
speeches were reported makes it impossible to do them justice. 
Gibbon, then, next claims consideration. It is too much the 
fashion in these days to sneer at Gibbon’s prose as monotonous and 
stilted. Yet, in truth, it was capable of great beauty of develop- 
ment. What could be more harmonious than the reflection on 
Julian at Paris Pp— 

“Tf Julian could now revisit the capital of France, he might con- 

verse with men of science and genius, capable of understanding and 
of instructing a disciple of the Greeks; he might excuse the lively 
and graceful follies of a nation whose martial spirit has never been 
enervated by the indulgence of luxury ; and he must applaud the 
perfection of that inestimable art which softens and refines and 
embellishes the intercourse of social life.’’ 
This has a serenity of cadence almost equal to the account, in 
the “ Autobiography,” of the writing of the last page of the 
last chapter of the “ Decline and Fall.” Yet neither can com- 
pare for beauty of sound with the last sentence of the well-known 
criticism of the consequences of the Reformation :— 

“The predictions of the Catholics are accomplished : the web of 
mystery is unravelled by the Arminians, Arians, and Socinians; and 
the pillars of Revelation are shaken by those men who preserve the 
name without the substance of religion, who indulge the license 
without the temper of philosophy.” 

With the great prose writers of the beginning of the present 
century, it is impossible to deal in detail. In many of them the 
true melody of prose, as we have attempted to show it by illus- 
tration, is present. In one of the greatest, if not the best 
known, it is easily discovered. Sir William Napier, in the 
“History of the War in the Peninsula,” shows that he was 
a man blessed with an ear for prose style unusually fine. His 
description of the advance of the English infantry at the close 
of the Battle of Albuera is unrivalled :— 

‘‘Nothing could stop that astonishing infantry. No sudden burst 
of undisciplined valour, no nervous enthusiasm weakened the stability 
of their order, their flashing eyes were bent on the dark columns in 
their front, their measured tread shook the ground, their dreadful 
volleys swept away the head of every formation, their deafening 
shouts overpowered the dissonant cries that broke from all 
parts of the tumultuous crowd, as slowly, and with a_ horrid 
carnage, it was pushed by the incessant vigour of the attack 
to the furthest edge of the height. There the French Reserve 
mixed with the straggling multitude, and endeavoured to sus- 
tain the fight; but the effort only increased the irremediable con- 
fusion; the mighty mass gave way, and like a loosened cliff, went 
headlong down the steep. The rain flowed after in streams dis- 
coloured with blood, and eighteen hundred unwounded men, the 
remnant of six thousand unconquerable British soldiers, stood 
triumphant on the fatal hill!” 

If for no other purpose than that of contrast, we might put side 
by side with this a passage from another military historian, 
whose work is among the best of histories in the English 
language, and is only not a classic because it is overwhelmed 
‘ by the public ignorance of all things Indian. Captain Grant 
Duff’s ‘‘ History of the Mahrattas” contains a description of 
the advance of the Peshwa’s army on the morning of the Battle 
of Kirkee, which, for charm of literary skill, it is difficult to 
mutch, but which is just too elaborate for quotation. Instead, 
we will quote his friend’s account of a Mahratta charge. The 


magnificence of the Mahratta onset Mountstuart Elphinstone 


ee i 
the flashing of their arms, the brandishing of their spears the 
agitation of their banners rushing through the wind.” : 
In our own generation, Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Symonds ara 
among the most melodious of prose writers. Each in hig y 
is excellent. One of Mr. Ruskin’s happiest efforts, a descripti 
ot Southern Italy, may be quoted :— 

“Silent villages, earthquake-shaken, without commerce, Without 
industry, without knowledge, without hope, gleam in white ruin from 
hillside to hillside; far-winding wrecks of immemorial walls sur. 
round the dust of cities long forsaken: the mountain streams mogy 
through the cold arches of their foundations, green with weed, ang 
rage over the heaps of their fallen towers. Far above in thunde, 
blue serration stand the eternal edges of the angry Apennine, dark 
with rolling impendence of volcanic cloud.” 

A man who has written a passage such as this may claim to be 
forgiven any number of weaknesses and follies. Mr. Symonds has 
struck the public fancy most in his descriptive writings, and js 
best known by them. In his historical books, however, his work 
is just as worthy of recognition, not for learning only, but for 
beauty of style. In “The Predecessors of Shakespeare,” he has 
written a passage, personifying the Muse of the Elizabethay 
comedy, of wonderful sweetness of tone :— 

“Hers were Greene’s meadows, watered by an English strear, 
Hers, MWeywood’s moss-grown manor-houses. Peele’s goddess. 
haunted lawns were hers; and hers, the palace-bordered paved 
ways of Verona. Hers was the darkness of the grave, the charnel. 
house of Webster. She walked the air-built loggie of Lyly’s dreams, 
and paced the clouds of Jonson’s masques. She donned that 
ponderous sock and trod the measures of Volpone. She mouthed 
the mighty line of Marlowe. Chapman’s massy periods and 
Marston’s pointed sentences were hers by heart. She went 
abroad through primrose paths with Fletcher, and learned Shirley's 
lambent wit. She wandered amid dark, dry places of the outcast 
soul with Ford. Hamlet was hers; Anthony and Cleopatra was hers; 
and hers, too, was The Tempest. Then, after many years, her children 
mated with famed poets in far distant lands. Faust and JWallensteir, 
Lucrezia Borgia and Marion Delorme, are hers.” 

Here, again, is the true melody. 

To write of melodious prose and not to quote from Newman 
or Carlyle, seems an anomaly. The clear and liquid cadences of 
the one, and the picturesque magnificence of the other, has ou 
some ears an effect hardly to be obtained from any other writing, 
To illustrate these qualities, one has only to recall the passage 
on music from the ‘ University Sermons,” or the close of the 
“Life of Sterling.” Space, however, will not allow us more 
than a reference to the enchantments of the style of either 
passage. 

Among the orators of our time, Mr. Bright alone can claim 
to have produced melodious prose. The perorations of his 
speeches are indeed distinguished by a remarkable sweetness of 
cadence. 

So inadequate and so hasty an attempt to exhibit by quotation 
the resources of English prose literature as the present, seems t1 
need some apology. Let us hope that those who know and love 
that literature will not be displeased to see the favourites ¢ 
their reading quoted as they have been here; and that they 
will pardon the omissions and the rejections. In one respect at 
least, our inquiry cannot be distasteful, for it serves to remiu! 
one how splendid, how wide, and how various is the field d 
English prose. 


ay 
On 


ROBIN HOOD’S BAY. 

if OBIN Hood’s Bay, or, as it is commonly called, Bay Tow, 

is assuredly one of the strangest and most picturesqu? 
places on the English coast. It contains a population of fiftees 
hundred honest marine folk, whose homes are wedged clos 
together in a narrow ravine running down to the sea. The 
amount of space between this raviue and the great cliff, whic 
descends sheer into the water, is exceedingly small for the 
large number of houses standing on it, and they are built with 
as little symmetrical arrangement as if they were toy-houses st 
up by a child on any spot where they would stand. The ravize 
descends very rapidly, and the town—it is a very little one- 
descends with it. Never were such narrow streets seen before 
Not only might opposite neighbours shake hands, but if a little 
good-will were brought to the undertaking, they might eve 
kiss. These thoroughfares—though that is a misnomer, for they 
often end abruptly at a clean, well-sanded doorway—are © 
numerous and intricate, that a stranger might spend a whole 
summer in the place and never be aware of the existence of all 
of them; and they twist and turn and work their way in andov! 
between the houses until even the natives are sometimes ” 
plexed. Nearly all the houses have richly-coloured red ro0' 





had himself admired, had witnessed “ the thunder of the ground, 


. : ni 
and pretty little woolen porches. The windows are clean al 
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bright, and the doorsteps spotlessly clean, and wherever it has been 
ossible to secure the tiniest fragment of garden-ground, roses, 

Ijlies, and marigolds are to be seen sunning themselves in the 
perennial smiles of some hideous figure-head of a vessel which 

has been set up in the midst of them, and is always kept as 
pright as paint can make it. 

Although the town is highly picturesque on the side of the 
ravine, it is still more so on the seaward side. Here we can 
everywhere perceive how the cliffs are crumbling away, and bit 
by bit yielding themselves into the power of the mighty sea. A 
tolerably broad road starts from the shore on its way up through 
the town; but whosoever follows it for two minutes or so, will 
find himself checked by some railings. When he looks over 
these, he will perceive that he is on the edge of a perpendicular 
gea-cliff. ‘Tne sea is down below, and so is the road,—it fell 
away, and is gone forever. A high cliff which juts forward a 
little further on takes up this lapsed road, but only one-half of 
the street, for the houses on the seaward side have been 
swallowed up long ago. Those that are left are splendidly 
picturesque, with a strange mingling of sublime and mean 
things. After this the road is lost altogether, save and 
except the merest fragment at the outskirts of the town. 
The same misfortane has befallen the bridle-road to Scar- 
borough, on the opposite cliif. All the part of it near the town 
has gone; and besides that, certain landowners have been com- 
pelled to reconcile themselves to seeing their fields take a 
position twenty or thirty feet below their former level. The 
cows never appear able to do so, and it is touching to 
see them guardedly following their pasture-land, and slowly 
picking their way down to spots where the grass grows 
green and fresh, on broken and contorted hillocks where no 
scythe or reaping-machine would be of any avail. Asa rule, 
people live to a good old age in Robin Hood’s Bay, and fever is 
all but unknown. A man of seventy is a young man; no one 
is thought old till he is ninety or ninety-five ; and the clergyman, 
who is little more than fifty, finds himself addressed as “ bairn ” 
by some of the older members of his flock. 


An aroma of adventure lingers about the place, and yet life 
there is now tame enough. In the beginning of this century 
how different it must have been! Robin Hood’s Bay was then 
a favourite abode of sea-captains—owners of trading vessels, 
once called merchant adventurers—and what with the danger 
of encountering French cruisers during the war, and what with 
the perils and profits of voyages to Greenland for whales, when 
the war was over and such expeditions were once more possible, 
there can have been no lack of emotional interest. And 
then there was the perpetual delight of smuggling,—the hauling 
contraband articles up the cliffs by ropes when nights were 
dark, and the not infrequent conflicts with the excisemen. 
Worse still, there was always the fear of the press-gang swooping 
down and carrying off some of the men of the place to sea. 
Many of the houses can still show cunningly concealed hiding- 
places, where kegs of brandy and gin, cases of what they called 
“elly go long” (eau de Cologne), and bales of cotton or silk, 
could be and were concealed. Such places might do for articles 
of this kind ; but when the press-gang drew near, flight was the 
best chance of safety for the men. Many now alive remember 
their fathers hiding in the chimney, or spending a day anda 
night at the top of some tree in the neighbouring woods, to 
escape these dreaded visitants. One man well remembers all 
the fishermen’s wives getting their knives ready to go to the top 
of the hill and drive back the men who were coming to snatch 
away their master-men. Compared with this, the feelings 
brought into play by smuggling must have been very inferior 
In intensity. Evasion of the law was briskly carried on. Gin 
was so common that people washed their faces in it,—a 
tumblerful could be bought for a penny, or a large jugful for 
fourpence; and good brandy was just as cheap. It was easy 
enough to get as much of these things as was wanted for home 
Consumption; but it was very difficult to turn them into money. 
They were generally taken to Whitby, and what was tech- 
uically called “delivered” at a place in the old town, near 
the asylum. Some widow who had no man to work for 
her often tried to earn a livelihood by delivering spirits 
Or other things; but other women took a part too. They 
filled bladders with brandy or gin, slung six or eight of 
these beneath their gowns, and then set off to walk the 
six miles which lay between them and Whitby. The excisemen 
were quite aware of what they were about, and kept a sharp 
look-out for them. The women did not go by the high-road, 





but crept along behind the hedges. One day, two of them were 
on their way, when they saw the exciseman on the other side of 
the hedge. They tried to walk on; but he had seen them, and 
soon found a gap and came into the field where they were. One 
of the women was now sitting down by the hedge, crying and 
groaning. ‘“ Now I’ve got you,” said he; but the woman did 
nothing but cry and groan.—* Can’t you see what is the matter, 
you fool ?” said the other woman. “Don’t stand there; the very 
least you can do is to go and get a doctor for the poor creature.” 
He did go, and no sooner was he out of sight, than they jumped 
up and hurried off to get rid of their burden. Later in the day, 
they met the same exciseman in Flower Gate. ‘ Well, Molly, 
safe delivered, lass ?” said he.—‘‘ Aye, Sir, down there by the 
quay,” she replied, with a grin. 

Most of these facts are taken down from the lips of a very 
fine old sailor, who has been forty-eight times across the Atlantic 
in sailing-vessels, and in many other parts of the world besides. 
He is now seventy-three, and “ a young man,” but incapacitated 
by an accident for all hard work. “ Did you make a good thing 
of smuggling?” we asked. “No,” said he; “I regret tosay I cane 
into it too late.” He was born in Robin Hood’s Bay, and never was 
at school except for one week. The school was at Thorpe, hard 
by, and was kept by the clergyman. He was paid £70 a year, 
and had to keep the school for it. His method of teaching was 
simple and good. He had a very large tray, and every boy 
who attended the school was expected to bring with him a bag 
of sand from the beach. This was put on the tray and pressed 
down flat until there was a perfectly even surface. Then the 
master said to the first boy, ‘* Make me a B ora T,” and each 
in turn formed this letter as well as he could in the sand, and 
then the surface was smoothed again and a new letter was taken. 
When a boy played truant from school, a “ clog ” (log) weighing 
five or six pounds was chained to his leg, and from time to time, 
if the master thought that the boy was taking his punishment 
too lightly, he aimed a telling blow at him. It was no easy 
matter for a boy to get out of the way of a blow when he had 
a heavy log chained to his leg. This schoolmaster-parson was 
of the type now happily extinct. He worked hard all the week, 
and came down into the town every Saturday night and got 


tipsy. Every one was so used to this that they thought nothing 
of it. The parish clerk took him home. The doctor was always 


tipsy too. ‘The parson would not marry any one,—that is, every 
one knew that he would be ill received, if he did not carry a 
bottle of rum to church with him. A glass of this was offered 
for luck to the first man whom the young couple met on their 
way thither; the clergyman did not like to begin the service 
until he had hud one; and when the ceremony was performed, 
he, the clerk, and the sexton finished the bottle, after which 
it was the custom to throw it over the bride’s head for 
luck, and break it against a tombstone. The sailor whotold us 
these old-world scandals had, as before said, only one week's 
schooling, though he made up all deficiencies afterwards, when 
at sea. His grandmother was postmistress, and had to carry 
all the letters written at Robin Hood’s Bay to Whitby, and 
bring back all those addressed to Robin Hood’s Bay. The 
remuneration was ove penny for each letter she carried. The 
little boy was taken from school to help the old woman to pers 
form this part of her duties, and many a time he walked six 
miles to Whitby, and six miles back, in the deep snow, carrying 
perhaps two letters from Robin Hood’s Bay to Whitby, and 
bringing four back. Postage was a heavy expense in those 
days,—every letter cost fourteenpence. Sailors were very shy of 
writing on this account; but after a heavy gale, when they 
thought that their wives and sweethearts would be anxious 
about them, they contrived a method of making one letter do a 
great deal of work. One man would perhaps write:—‘* My 
dear wife,—I am all reet [right], Jack Jones is reet too, Betty's 
Tom is all reet, and so is Sally’s John. We are all all reet.’ 
Every woman whose husband was named in this letter con- 
tributed to its postage. 

Young folks in those days were by no means so well fed a3 
now. Their morning beverage was tea made of mint, the mint 
of which mint-sauce is made. It was sweetened by a teaspoon- 
ful of treacle, and “was reckoned very healthful.” A crust of 
dry bread formed the substantial portion of the meal. But so 
far as old folks or widow-women were concernel, there 
was no want in Robin Hood’s Bay at that time, for there 
was plenty of fish in the sea, and plenty of people to get 
them out, and the fishermen would give fish to any poor person 
for nothing. When poverty really made itself felt was when a 
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man had a large family to “ fetch up,” and they were too young 
to do anything themselves. “It is very hard work,” said our 
sailor friend, “for a man to raise a large family of childer 
when there is nothing but the fish at the sea-bottom to keep 
them on, and one coble to get it out!” Wooing was mostly 
done when the women were fixing the bait. ‘ That’s when 
mine was done at least,” said he; “ men-folk are not expected to 
go into the places where baiting is going on; but I went in.” 
This forms an excellent contrast to the inconclusive bit of 
autobiography Samuel Rogers has given us of his only approach 
to matrimony. He very much admired a beautiful young 
lady, and on a certain occasion at the very end of the season, 
she said, “ Mr. Rogers, I am going to Worthing to-morrow. Are 
you likely to come there?” He quietly adds, “TI never went to 
Worthing.” Our old sailor, young then, went into the baiting- 
room and won a very pretty, clever, and good wife, who is alive 
still, and still comely. ‘Then came hard work for the young hus- 
band. His father died and left him a cottage, but there was a 
mortgage on it. He went to sea summer and winter until the 
debt was “ rubbed off.” What a life it must have been, even 
when not working double time! Asa rule, he made five or six 
voyages in the year, and received about £15,—£3 a voyage. 
He crossed the Atlantic forty-eight times, going to America, 
Labrador, and the West Indies. Sometimes he went 
“red-hot from the West Indies to Greenland.” Once he 
fell in with pirates. “ They took a cask of porter, some 
brandy, two or three pieces of silk, and all we had. We 
did not know what country they came from; they were dark, 
that is all we knew. We were far too frightened of them to ask 
them any questions. As their captain was getting back into 
his boat, a dog on board our ship bit the back of his ankle, and 
bit the sinew clean in two. We were terribly afraid he would 
kill some of us to punish us for this; but he hurried back into 
his own vessel to the doctor, and we were well quit of him.” 

A still worse adventure befell our sailor when he was wrecked 
in the Robin Hood’s Bay lifeboat. He was one of the very few 
who escaped, and he saved one life while saving his own. Now 
that these days of stirring adventure are long gone by, his 
greatest grief is that his lame leg prevents him from doing any 
hard work. “It is a vexing thing to be laid off work in this 
way when one’s a young man! What’s seventy-three ?” These 
are his own words. He earns a precarious livelihood by fishing, 
taking people out in his boat, helping to unload colliers, &e. 
Those who want to know how small a sum is needed to support 
life in contentment should inquire of this old sailor. ‘ All 
that passed through my hands last year,” said he, “ was 
£16 Os. 8d., and when Christmas came I had Ils. over; but 
that’s because I have a very good, careful wife. I own we 
bought two pounds and a half of meat for our Christmas 
dinner; but on other days we never have anything but a bit 
of bread-and-butter and a kipper, and a basin of oatmeal 
porridge for our supper. It is quite enough. Look at my frame; 
I am quite as well nourished as any one need be.” 

Robin Hood’s Bay is not the prosperous place it was. One 
hundred and five vessels, owned by men living in the place, have 
been “done away with by steam,” and those who tried to be 
‘upsides ” with fortune by investing in steamboats, now receive 
no interest for their money, and see their property slowly wearing 
out in the river at Whitby. 

The little inn on a rock by the shore is one of the most 
romantic abodes imaginable. Its predecessor on the same site 
was washed away in 1843. The new one is of stone, but it is so 
near the sea that ina storm the shock of the waves can be felt 
throbbing through the house. The windows, too, are broken by 
the waves, and a wrecked vessel has been known to make its 
presence felt by driving its mast through the sitting-room 
window. What views are to be seen from that same window! It 
overlooks the entire bay,—a semicircle, and for the most part 
hemmed in by precipitous cliffs, which look as if they would 
last for ever, and yet are always crumbling away. It is a 
pastoral landscape, too. Cheerful-looking tracts of meadow- 
land and cornfields lie at the base of the high moorland above 
and slope down to the sea, and shy streams, whose existence can 
only be guessed at from the inn windows from the conforma- 
tion of the land, wind their way in deeply cut channels down- 
hill. Their banks are thickly set with trees, which seem to 
have crept into the narrow ravines to shelter themselves from 
the fierce winds which sweep the heights above. They grow so 
closely together in some places that the bright water looks dark 
and dull, and it is difficult to find a passage through them. 





alia 

No one exactly knows how the place got its name, Some say 
that a band of robbers once lived in a forest hard by, and that 
the name was Robbers’ Bay ; others, that Robin Hood Was " 
Whitby Abbey, and being asked by the monks for some na 
of his mastery over the bow, sent one arrow as far as Handies 
and another to Robin Hood’s Bay ; but, as an old inhabitant of 
the place remarked to us, “ This can hardly be true, for I am 
sure I have never seen any arrows lying about.” 

It is much to be feared that all that makes Robin Hooa’s 
Bay so delightful is doomed. A branch line from Whitby to 
Scarborough now connects it with the rest of the world, and 
gradually the inhabitants are venturing to entrust themselves 
to the railway. An enterprising company has bought a field or 
two at the top of the finest cliff, aud ere long there will be new 
roads and terraces. The first thing to be built is a large hote} 
with seventy bedrooms and everything else to match. This will . 
the prominent feature in every view of the place. It will rise up 
in all the splendour of newness above the time-worn, red-roofed 
houses. There will be no escaping the sight of it from any 
point. “It is a very beautiful view, Sir,” said a working map 
to a landscape-painter, who was doing his utmost to get a 
picture of the scene while some beauty was left it. Busy as he 
was, the artist turned round in delight at finding such a strong 
sense of beauty among the lowly ones of the earth. “ Aye, it 
is beautiful!” repeated the man; “but you ought to came back 
again to paint it next year, when the new hotel is finished,—it 
will be far better worth taking then.” With a sigh of discom. 
fiture, the artist set to work again. When that hotel is built in 
that place, no one need go to Robin Hood’s Bay for picturesque. 
ness,—at least, not until the new hotel has gone the way of so 
many other buildings near the sea,—that is, has slowly, yet 
surely, found its way into it. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

—— en 
THE ENFORCEMENT OF LAW IN IRELAND. 
{To Tue Epitor oF THE ‘‘SpectaTor.” | 
Sir,—It is quite natural that upon each succeeding crisis in 
Irish affairs, the first thought that occurs to almost every 
inglishman is that obedience to the law must at all events be 
enforced. A nation which makes its own laws and can speedily 
get rid of any law repugnant to the national sentiment, does not 
easily realise the state of things existing in a nation whose laws 
are made for it, and are in many instances the very opposite of 
the laws it would make for itself. Yet I venture to submit thatthe 
fact that during nearly ninety years no one of the innumerable 
attempts of successive English Ministers, aided by innumerable 
“ Coercion ” Acts, to enforce obedience to the law in Ireland has 
had more than a very partial and transitory success, justifies at 
all events a serious doubt whether the obstacles in the way may 
not be of a nature impossible to be overcome by the means 
resorted to. 

Of magistrates and policemen there has never been any lack 
in Ireland. But is not every one who has paid any attention to 
politics aware that the efficacy of these instruments of govert- 
ment chiefly depends on the state of opinion and feeling amongst 
the people governed? Nowhere, probably, is this more true 
than in England. Suppose three-fourths of the population of 
England became firmly convinced that vaccination was a banefal 
thing, the conviction might be a very silly one; but would any- 
body fit to be a legislator think that by any number of Acts of 
Parliament, magistrates, or policemen, the bulk of the popula- 
tion of England could, while they entertained this conviction, be 
got to have their children vaccinated ? We may not like polygamy 
or some other usages that prevail in India; but does any well- 
informed person believe that the Government of India, however 
supreme its legislative power, could do anything effectual towards 
abolishing Indian polygamy? Only in Ireland ([ presume 
because it is so near England, and because it is not thought 
convenient by the privileged classes in England that Irish ideas 
respecting land tenure and on some other subjects should receive 
any countenance from an English Legislature) has England 
tried to govern with totally insufficient regard to the state of 
opinion and feeling amongst the governed. And only in Ireland 
has England, successful as a governing power over many races 
in many quarters of the globe, shown herself quite unable to 
govern successfully. 

Agrarian crime is a curse to Ireland, and until the national 
habit of revenging grievances about land by murdiey and out: 
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rage can be rooted out, there can be neither peace nor prosperity 
in the country. Now, in the belief of the great bulk of the Irish 

ulation, agrarian crime is nothing but the natural and 
snevitable result of this hopeless condition of many Irish tenants, 
and tends on the whole to mitigate the cruelties from which 
they are liable to suffer. An expression of horror at the many 
pratal agrarian murders committed is met by many an Irishman 
by the rejoinder, that not less horrible are the numerous deaths 
in roadside ditches and unroofed hovels which follow upon 
wholesale evictions; that though Englishmen hear nothing of 
the lives thus sacrificed, the victims are just as much murdered 
gs are the landowners and land-agents who are shot in revenge. 
[ mention these widely held opinions most certainly not to justify 
them, but because the fact that they are very widely held is an 
important element in the political situation ; for the Irish popu- 
lation holding these opinions will lend no assistance towards 
bringing the perpetrators of agrarian crimes to justice. Men 
who witness anything that would tend to convict such criminals, 
carefully keep to themselves what they have seen. As long as 
this state of feeling continues, the majority of criminals must 
inevitably go unpunished. Especially will the new and terrible 
outrage of boycotting remain unpunishable, and it is chiefly by 
means of koycotting that the tyranny of the National League 
js exercised over the minority, who do not willingly respect 
its mandates. An Jrish landlord, writing in this month’s 
Fortnightly Review, seems so conscious of the impossibility of 
patting down boycotting by any ordinary criminal law, that 
he proposes “that the injury inflicted under this terrorism 
be appreciated, and full compensation awarded on the dis- 
trict.’ If the principle of punishing alike innocent and guilty 
be thus admitted, it might be applied more widely. I have 
read that the Germans in France, when a German soldier was 
killed in or near a village, not only burned the village, but executed 
two or three of the principal inhabitants. Perhaps a Duke of 
Alva, sent to Ireland with the powers of a German General in 
an enemy’s country, and kept there for Lord Salisbury’s period 
of twenty years, might for the time stamp out crime and the 
outward signs of disaffection, though itis true that the Austrians 
hanged, flogged, and shot in Hungary for fifteen or sixteen years 
after 1819 with a thoroughness of which Englishmen would not 
be capable, and found it vain. But it is useless to discuss what 
might be effected by measures like these. What I would 
confidently urge is that by no such means as the English 
nation is capable of sanctioning and persevering in, can crime 
ever be stamped out in Ireland, so long as the public sympathy 
is largely enlisted on the side of the criminals. 

By nothing short of a comprehensive settlement of the whole 
agrarian question in Ireland can this morbid sympathy with 
agrarian crime be effectually got rid off. Full of difficulty the 
settlement of this question undoubtedly will be; but can England 
hope to maintain her present control over the government of 
Treland, now so seriously challenged, unless she be ready to 
confront and overcome the difficulties of the task ? 

Tam a sincere Unionist, for many reasons; but when Irish 
Nationalists ask me whether I am content that things should 
goon in Ireland for the next eighty-six years as they have for 
the last, I feel it easier to express absolute want of confidence in 
Home-rule under existing circumstances as a remedy, than to 
show solid grounds for expecting that the English Parliament is 
likely to act more wisely towards Ireland in the future than in 
the past. It has sometimes occurred to me that possibly Mr. 
Gladstone may have been led into advocating Home-rule by a 
growing conviction that it will be not merely difficult, but im- 
possible to get the English Parliament to do all that needs to 
be done before Ireland can be pacified. If this impossibility 

exists, then indeed Home-rule must sooner or later become a 
political necessity. If England is to go on for an indefinite 
time showing herself incapable of governing Ireland, not only 
as years advance will the craving for Home-rule inevitably 
become more and more intense amongst Irishmen, but English- 
men also will come more and more to feel the unfairness of 
neither giving Ireland peace and contentment themselves, nor 
allowing her to seek them in her own way. If the Union is to 
be permanently preserved, I venture to submit that it can 
only be by the English Parliament showing itself both willing 
and able to govern Ireland successfully.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Aw Inisumay. 


(We agree with our correspondent that the agrarian question 
must be dealt with broadly, and as we hope on Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s lines. But we do not agree with him in his apparent 








assumption that no progress has yet been made in that direc- 
tion, or that we must remit our steady repression of crime 
while we are making progress. The agrarian question cannot 
be settled in a day; and we have, as we believe, already done 
more towards grappling with it wisely than any Irish Parlia- 
ment would have done in the same time.—Eb. Spectator.] 


THE LATE NATIONAL LEAGUE SUPPRESSION 
BILL. 
[To tue Epiror or THe “ SpecTaTor.” 

Sir,—I hope you will kindly allow me to explain that you mis- 
apprehend my position with regard to the Irish policy of this 
present Government. In my letter to you of last week, I 
expressed no opinion whatever as to the course that ought to be 
adopted towards the National League, and I did not give, nor 
do I entertain, any opinion as to the probability of the Govern- 
ment erring in any particular direction, whether on the side of 
severity or of remissness, in the enforcing of law and order 
in Ireland. 

My point is simply this. It is impossible to suppose that a 
body of men who a few months ago held the urgent necessity of 
immediately employing special and stringent legislation against 
the National League, can now be honestly convinced that no 
such legislation is necessary, in the face of their assertions that 
matters in Ireland have been going steadily from bad to worse 
since they last quitted office. 

Either then or now, and perhaps on both occasions, it is 
certain they must have subordinated the welfare of the country 
to considerations of party expediency. In the future they may 
be too severe or they may be too lax in their administration of 
Ireland ; but on whichever side they err, we may rely upon it 
that their conduct will be guided by the same considerations 
which have been hitherto paramount with them. In short, my 
contention is that they will keep steadily in view their own 
personal and party advantage, and not the good of the country, 
and that when they assert the contrary, hard facts give the lie 
direct to that assertion —I am, Sir, &c, Roserr Corrier. 

Monkswell House, Chelsea, August 24h. 


THE IRISH MINORITY 
{To THE Epiror oF Tue *‘ Specratox,” | 

Sir,—In your issue of August 21st there appeared a letter sigued 
“ Walter Hobhonse.” It was a very good letter, containing true 
facts and statements, but there was one remarkable ommission,— 
a fact but little noticed hitherto by the English Press, was never 
once mentioned. The letter did not state that, in addition to 
the Unionist poll of 142,000 at the Irish General Election of 
1882, there were 286,852 voters who abstained from voting at 
all. Those who know Ireland are but too well aware of the 
significance of this fact, and are also perfectly acquainted with 
its meaning. The truth is that the majority of this enormous 
mass of abstainers was “coerced” into not voting by 
dread of the National League and its vengeance, and at 
the same time influenced by a feeling too common in Ireland, 
a complete want of faith in the secrecy of the ballot. Now, 
let us remember that the number of registered voters in 
Treland is 737,758 (not 742,000, as mentioned in the letter in 
question); that the Unionist voters amounted to 142,000, and 
the number of non-voters to 286,852; these two last numbers, 
added together, make 428,852. Or, let us admit that 100,000 
possibly may have abstained from voting for some other motive 
than that mentioned above, or were included in the number of 
anti-Unionist voters not voting in places where no contest 
took place. We have then, at the very least, 328,852 Unionist 
voters out of a constituency of 737,758. It must be remembered, 
too, that 98,404 out of the 450,906 who did vote at the seventy- 
nine contested elections which took place, voted as “ illiterate” 
voters,—that is to say, that their papers were marked for them ; 
and it does not require a conjuror to decide what was likely to 
be the result of that process, as matters now are in Ireland. 
What, may I therefore ask, has become of the five-sixths of the 
Trish nation who desire Home-rule, and of whom we heard so 
much not very long ago? Of course, these are all facts steadily 
ignored by the anti-Union and Parnellite organs in England 
and Ireland.—I am, Sir, &ce., ANGLO- HIBERNIAN. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. 
{To tHe EpiTor OF THE “ SpecrarTor.” | 
Sir,—Mr. Hobhouse, in his letter of August 21st, points out 
clearly that under the present system of single-Member seats 
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the loyal minority in Ireland are unfairly and artificially 
deprived of their fair share of representation ; but he concludes 
his letter by saying that he does not believe “in the possibility 
of proportional representation.” 

Now, the system advocated by the Proportional Representa- 
tion Society has been in operation for thirty years in Denmark 
without any hitch or difficulty; other systems, less complete 
perhaps, though not less simple, are in operation in various 
countries, as, for instance, in Brazil, Italy, &c.; and even among 
ourselves the “cumulative” vote used in the elections for 
School Boards is a form of proportional representation which 
certainly requires more intelligence than the single transferable 
vote. 

The supposed difficulty of proportional representation is, in 
fact, one of the most extraordinary fallacies I have ever 
encountered.—I am, Sir, &c, Joun Leppock. 

High Elms, Hayes, Beckenham, August 22nd. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND THE LATE GOVERNMENT. 

[To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SpEcTATOR,”’ | 
Sin,—If “Ludovicus” can persist in saying ‘that Mr. 
Chamberlain was in no way guilty of auy misrepresentation” 
of the late Government at Cardiff, after the absolute contradic- 
tion of his statement which was immediately telegraphed by 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, I am sure we 
need not waste words over this point of the dispute. At any 
rate, I will content myself with agreeing with the very natural 
expressions in your note to my former letter, the great force of 
which I readily admit, without, however, at all believing with 
the language of your article of July 3lst, that the accusation 
against Mr. Chamberlain of openly and coarsely abusing and 
vilifying his former colleague and leader is the most wanton and 
malicious absurdity. 

But allow me to remind “ Ludovicus” that even he does not 
cite Mr. Campbell-Bannerman as saying what Mr. Chamberlain 
attributed to him. Mr. Bannerman may have “stuck to his 
point,” but then his point was not Mr. Chamberlain’s,—namely, 
that Mr. Gladstone had associated himself with the American 
outrage-party by receiving from them suggestions on his Irish 
policy. 

Tf “ Ludovicus ” can show that Mr. Campbell-Bannerman has 
ever said that this was “a very reasonable thing to do,” I shall 
be glad to know when.—I am, Sir, &c,, 

Nidwelly, August 25th. Henry Smarr, 
THE OXFORD LAYMEN’S LEAGUE FOR DEFENCE 

OF THE NATIONAL CHURCH. 
[To Tus Epitror OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” | 
S:n,—Yonur note of August 14th on the Oxford Laymen’s League 
appezrs to me to be based on a misconception of its object. 
Whatever may be the difficulties or mistakes of its position, it 
is assuredly organised in no “ aggressive spirit.” 

It is true, as you state, that the Oxford League attempts to 
prove “that the Liberation Society has got out of the hands of 
the great Nonconformist leaders, and has got into the hands of 
men who take up an aggressively irreligious position.” The 
grounds upon which the League seeks to establish this con- 
tention may be briefly summarised under three heads, 

1. The design of the Liberation Society of 1885, which you 
condemn as “in a marked degree unjust,” goes far beyond the 
scheme put forward by the Liberation Society of 1868 for the 
Disestablishment of the Irish Church. Yet the arguments to 
be urged against the Irish Church are admittedly stronger than 
those which can be pleaded against the English Establishment. 
Though the plan of the Liberation Society for Disestablishment 
and Disendowment of the Church of England in 1885 was 
publicly rejected by (to quote your words) “a good many of the 
religious Nonconformists,” it was yet, at the same time, dangled 
as a bribe before the electors. 

2. In 1868, the Parliamentary representative of the Liberation 
Society urged the House of Commons to accept Mr. Gladstone's 
resolutions upon the Irish Church question, because otherwise 
so grave a question would be decided by a “’prentice Parlia- 
ment,” returned by a “ raw, inexperienced constituency.” The 


occasion thus deprecated in 1868, is the opportunity embraced 
by the Liberation Society of 1825. 

3. Among the papers published by the Liberation Society is 
an cloquent lecture by Dr. Maclaren, forcibly stating the argu- 
ments of religious Nonconformists for the Disestablishment of 





i 
the Church. But the mass of the pamphlets published by th 
Society teem with arguments which only Secularis : 

y gum only Secularists can em. 
ploy, and, at the same time, bristle with misstatements, with 
suggestions of what is false and suppressions of what is 
with appeals to the pecuniary interests of the electors, 
innuendoes which may apply to individuals, 
untrue of the established clergy generally. 

Nominally, Nonconformists who support the Liberation 
Society are responsible for the enlarged design, the unscrapu. 
lous tactics, and the unworthy arguments of the Society, 
Practically, the Oxford Laymen’s League does not hold them ty 
be responsible, and therefore falls back upon the only explana. 
tion possible, viz., the contention which 1 have already quoted 
in your words. To draw and enforce this distinction between 
religious-minded Nonconformists and their allies is one of the 
principal objects of the League. This is throughout the aim of 
the pamphlet on “ Aggressive Irreligion,” to which you refer, 

The attempt to distinguish between Secularists and Noncop. 
formists in the interests of peace may be a mistake; but the 
effort can hardly be said “to savour,” even a little, “of the 
odiui theologicum.” If it succeeds, much will be gained, 
Not only the bitterness and personal animosity of the contest, 
which the action and language of the Liberation Society do so 
much to increase, will be mitigated, but those to whom the 
high and sacred interests at stake are of immense, though 
different, value, will be enabled to conclude the dispute without 
the intervention of a Society which accepts the support of men, 
to use Dr. Parker’s words, “ avowedly opposed to all religious 
faith and action.” Above all, one of the most fatal consequences 
of a measure which, for my own part, I regard as disastrous, 
would be averted. If Disestablishment is effected by an alliance 
of Secularists and Nonconformists, it inevitably appears to the 
world as a triumph of infidelity. If it is brought about by the 
men who publicly repudiate the aid of Secularists, it will still 
be possible to treat the measure as a new departnre, designed to 
promote, and not to injure, the cause of religion.—I am, Sir, 
«e., R. E. Protuero, 

[All the same, the Oxford Laymen’s League do not show that 
aggressive Radicalism is identical with aggressive Trreligion; 
and if they do not show this, is it wise to impute it? For our 
own parts, we believe that the ruling motive at the back of the 
Liberationist Society’s policy has not been aggressive irreligion 
at all, but that dislike to a State Church which usually 
accompanies the dislike to all forms of political authority and 
tradition.—Ep. Spectator. } 
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CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. 
|To THE EDITOR OF THE ** SPECTATOR.’ ] 

Sir,—My attention has been called to a letter by “ Emeritus” 
in your issue of August 14th, in which he condemns the system 
of sharing the government of tbis school between a Warden 
and a Head Master. As an “ Old Blue” whospent many years 
at the school, I venture to maintain that this condemnation is 
entirely justified by experience. Not only is it really harmful 
both to education and to discipline, but it has another dis- 
advantage which has not yet been pointed out. The authority 
of the Head Master is so trammelled and restricted in every way, 
that the post almost always fails to attract candidates with the 
highest qualifications. With one notable exception, it is un 
deniable that the Head Masters of Christ’s Hospital during the 
present century have been far below the average, both in abilities 
and in character, than might reasonably be expected in so large 
and important an institution. That some of the students have 
distinguished themselves in spite of obstacles is to be ex 
plained partly by the large field from which the “ Grecians ” ate 
chosen by a process of natural selection, and partly by the self- 
sacrificing exertions of assistant-masters, whose reward has beet 
found only in the gratitude of their pupils. That these successes 
might be quadrupled under a more rational system of adminis- 
tration is, I hope, to be proved in the future. 

At the same time, it is only fair to state that reform is very 
difficult under the existing conditions. None of the assistaut- 
masters are resident upon the premises, so that only their own 
public spirit can tempt them to remain with the boys out of 
school-hours. The wards are managed by matrons—the worst 
feature of an obsolete system—avd by monitors, who are all 
under the age of sixteen. Discipline has to be maintained by 
policemen, under the name of “beadles,” and by a. chief 
constable, who is called the “warden.” When the school has 
found a new home, and an organisation more in harmony with 
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modern experience, it is to be hoped that Warden, matrons, and 


eternal,” no time was lost in that matter. People often ask 


peadles will disappear, and that the Head Master and his as- | me,—“ Why does not Rome condemn the National League ?” 


sis at 
life without which their influence in school-hours is so often 
wasted.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Brasenose College, Ouford, August 21s! 


Ricuarp LopeGe. 


{To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ! 

Sir,—In reply to your editorial note on my letter of August 
21st, I beg leave to state that those four lines left out in your 
paper on the plea of their being “grossly offensive to the 
authorities of the school,’ were penned by me not with any 
intention of being “ grossly offensive,’ but with the intention 
of stating plain, true facts, the truth of which nobody acquainted 
with the history of the school during the past four or five years 
could conscientiously or honestly deny. There is a well-known 
saying that “the truth is not always pleasant to hear.’ You 
urge that if the statements brought forward in my letter are 
true, “that surely would be a reason for reorganising the 
school, not a reason for dual government ;” but as the school 
has not been reorganised, nor is it likely to be for some years 
to come, what other course in the face of the present cir- 
cumstances lies open to the Governors than to appoint 
some popular officers to superintend the boys out of school- 
hours? You then add, “That surely, if it be true—which 
we do not believe ” Now, Sir, what possible know- 
lelye can the editorial staff of the Spectator possess of the 
management and condition of this particular school in com- 
parison with that of the Governors, masters, parents, or boys ? 
Surely, then, it would have been more courteous and fair to the 
public had you allowed those acquainted with the history and 
management of the school—probably to a much greater extent 
than yourself—to refute my statements, instead of taking it on 
yourself to do so. One of your correspondents alludes to Dr. G. 
C. Bell. Dr. Bell, Sir, is revered and respected by all “ Old 
Blues,” and had he been the present Head Master of his old 
school, the late Warden would not have had cause to resign for 
the reasons he gave. What Christ’s Hospital wants is not 
reorganisation, but a man of the character, stamp, and standing 
of Dr. G. C. Bell at the helm.—I am, Sir, &c., Orp Brive. 





[We had a strong statement on one side by a correspondent 
of whom we know nothing but the name, and strong statements 
on the other side by men of whom we know much. Of course, 
we were disposed to believe in the authority of those of whom 
we know most.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


TWO AMBASSADORS AT ROME. 
[To tHE EpiTor oF THE “* SPECTATOR.” | 
Six,—You have permitted Mr. Bishop to advocate the appoint- 
ment of an Ambassador at the Court of the Vatican ; and this 
step, which has many supporters, might be advantageous to 
England; for the Pope wields in Ireland a power which has no 
superior, except the underground shocks of the National League. 
Nor would the anti-Papal cry offer any obstacle; for the 
selection of the Home Secretary, and his two elections for East 
Birmingham, have shown that this is dormant, if not extinct. 
The only objection to the proposal consists in the fact that the 
Bishop of Rome, having ceased to be the King of Rome, has 
become a persistent pretender to that crown. And this being 
the case, the Italian Sovereign, who now receives our Am- 
bassador at the Quirinal, might be expected to look coldly on 
that functionary if another representative of his nation were to 
present credentials at the Vatican. However, no offence has 
been taken at this proceeding in the case of other countries less 
friendly to Italy than we have always been, and proper explana- 
tions would be given, as a matter of course.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Shenstone Vicarage. R. W. Esstncron. 


To tug EpiTorR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” | 
Sin,—I quite agree (as a Catholic priest) with Mr. W. H. Bishop, 
that the English Government should have a properly accredited 
representative at the Vatican. As my friend, Mr. Oxenham, 
has recently pointed out in the (‘wardian, had this representative 
existed, half our difficulties in Ireland would not have occurred. 
With regard to Rome interfering, it must be borne in mind that 
this is a very difficult and delicate question. But it will be 
remembered that Rome interfered, and that very speedily, in the 
matter of the Nottingham excommunication of the Primrose 
League. Considering that “Rome is slow because she is 











tants will exercise that supervision over the whole of a boy’s | They forget that the National League is tolerated by the law of 
the land, and has been so tolerated by successive Governments, 
Whig and Tory. What an outcry there would (naturally) be if 


the Pope interfered with a legal political association! English 

Catholics may, and do, regret the legality of the “League of 

Hell;” but that legality remains notwithstanding.—I am, Sir, &c., 
St. Andrews, N.B., August 23rd. Gerorce ANGUS. 


CO-OPERATIVE ALLOTMENTS. 

{To THE Eprror oF THE “ SpecraTor.’’ | 
Sin,—The most suggestive and interesting illustration that I 
know of, as showing what co-operation and good management 
amongst working men themselves can do in restoring their class 
to the soil, is to be seen in the Wellingborough Allotment 
Association, Limited. Here 223 men rent and occupy a farm 
of 184 acres, officers and committee to the number of sixteen 
managing the affairs of the Association. The farm consists of 
arable and grass land, and was divided up by lot amongst the 
members, in plots varying from six acres to one-eighth of 
an acre. Hach plot of land has been independently valued 
for rent, and the amount of rent includes rates and taxes, 
and a proportion of management expenses. At starting, 
the owner of the farm, which was terribly foul and run 
down, was perhaps naturally unwilling to risk a rent of 
£300 per year on such novel security, and the committee 
had to find guarantors for the rent, which they pluckily did by 
raising and paying rent in advance on their own account, a very 
tangible proof of good faith and earnestness. The soil is of no 
specially good quality, although the rent of the farm, which 
was formerly 32s. 6d. per acre to the tenant who gave it up in 
wretched condition, was made 35s. per acre to these working 
men. 

The occupiers comprise workmen and small tradesmen, green- 
grocers, dairymen, shoemakers, and other mechanics, and a 
sprinkling of farm labourers. The second annual report was 
issued in March, 1886, and showed an expenditure for the year of 
£195, besides rent of £299. All of this sum had been received 
back again from the tenants and other sources, except £12, and as 
against this item, there were amounts owing which showed a 
balance to the good of £72. The committee are responsible for 
the hedging, ditching, and draining over the whole of the farm, 
and for maintaining fences, gates, and roadways in a proper 
state. A recent visit I paid to the farm enables me to testify 
to the excellent cultivation which it exhibits. In the days of 
the tenant-farmer, four men, on the average, were employed 
upon the land, and now I am told it is no exaggeration to say 
that at least the time of forty men is expended upon the same 
ground. The crops, as would be expected from the pains ex- 
pended, promise well for this year, and last year the wheat grown 
averaged 48 bushels per acre all over the farm,—nearly twice 
the average of Great Britain. One man, I was told, got 
122 bushels from two and an eighth acres, or over 56) bushels per 
acre. The land in pasture is let to cow-keeping cottagers or 
milkmen, and exhibited some excellent dairy stock. It will be 
seen that though the land is held by the Association, the 
responsibility for rent is wisely divided amongst the 225 
members. The Association thus avoids the risks of raising 
large sums as farming capital, and each man is left to do the 
best he can with the land allotted to him. I have seldom seen 
more practical business sagacity and management than in the 
case of this Association, and I confidently believe the case to be 
well worthy of the attention of every one who is interested in 
this subject. 

It will probably be urged that if working men can accom- 
plish so much by themselves, there is little need for the 
intervention of public bodies in the provision of allotments. 
But besides the improbability of finding artisans so intelligent 
and capable as the Wellingborough men in every locality where 
allotments and small holdings are needed, the business of finding 
land at a fair rent, in suitable positions, would be frequently an 
insuperable difficulty, except for the knowledge that compulsion 
in the last resort would be applied ; and this it would be unjust 
to resort to, excepting under the authority and responsibility of 
public representative bodies.—I am, Sir, &c, 

Freperic Impey, 
(Hon. Sec., Allotments and Sma!! Holdings Association.) 


Northfield, near Birmingham, August 23rd. 
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FLAX-GROWING. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’ | 
Siz,—I have read your interesting article on “Land and 
Labour,’ published in your issue of August 21st, in which you 
call attention to the fact that “flax can be grown here at a far 
higher profit than wheat and beans,” and I beg respectfully to 
call the attention of your readers to a meeting to be held next: 
Tuesday afternoon, at 3 p.m., at the Westminster Palace Hotel, 
for the purpose of discussing the subject of the flax industry 
as a relief to the present depression in agriculture that prevails 
all over the Kingdom. All persons interested in this question 
are invited to attend.—I am, Sir, &c., TT. L. Henry. 
Flax-Growers’ Association, 57 Charing Cross, August 25th. 
A CORRECTION. 
[To THE EpiIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—In a letter from me you were good enough to print in the 
Spectator of August 21st, I am made to say “administration is 
not an important function of government.” I either wrote, or at 
any rate intended to write, ‘administration is not an wrimportant 
function of government.” This is not an unimportant differexce, 
my point being that the immediate need of Ireland is adminis- 
tration rather than legislation.—I am, Sir, &c., 





And shattered helmets, and the storm of stones, 
Rained from above, as thick as Boreas ruins 
His storm of snowflakes from the swirling clouds, 
And Asius turned, and saw, and spake aloud, 
Smiting his hand in wrath upon his thigh: 

“ Fool, to believe the lying words of Zeus, 

Who urged me on, and spake within my heart, 
That none should stay my coming, but should fly 
Back to the ships, and glory should be mine. 
But these, as wasps, that in a wayside mound 
Have built their nest, vexed by some passer-by, 
Cluster in hot defence around their home, 

So these, I fear me, think no thoughts of flight, 
But rather to abide the will of Zeus, 

And face their foes, and fight unto the death.” 
Lo, as he spake, Idomeneus strode forth, 
Cretan Idomeneus, Deucalion’s son, 

Dazzling in armour as the noonday blaze, 

And all the blaze of triumph in his eyes, 
Vaunting his vanquished slain, Othryoneus, 
Who from Cabesus came to succour Troy, 

And win a promised bride, but found no prize 
Of peaceful wedlock, but defeat and death. 

Him dead the Cretan chief strode forth to spoil, 





A. Constant READER. 








POETRY. 

eel eae 
IDYLLS OF THE ILIAD.—NXIIL. 

ASIUS. 

Wun from the windy plain of Ilium, 

Between the Xanthus and the seaward sands, 

The Greeks within the fencework and the trench 

By Hector’s prowess and the will of Zeus 

Were driven, as hunters drive the frightened deer, 

Polydamas, Euphorbus’ gallant son, 

To Hector and the gathered chiefs of Troy 

Spake wisest counsel, that no man should urge 

His steeds across the causeways of the trench, 

Set with sharp stakes, deep sunk, lest, if some hap 

Should change the tide of victory, which flows 

To either side in turn, as Zeus ordains, 

Woe should befall their warriors, driven back 

In formless rout along the narrow ways. 

Swiftly they did his bidding: each man leaped 

Forth from his car, and bade his charioteer 

Rein heedful back the steeds in ordered row. 

These then were marshalled on the trench’s brink, 

Neighing their eagerness, as when a flock 

Of seafowl takes the land, and storms impend, 

And clangs its notes discordant; but the men 

In fivefold column crossed the trench, and made 

Right for the fencework, eager for the fray : 

Afoot, save Asius. Him, the giant son 

Of Hyrtacus, his fiery steeds had brought 

From Mysia, from Arisbe, and the stream 

Of Sellois, exultant in his strength, 

Scornfal of warning words; nor brooked he now 

Polydamas’ wise bidding, nor the cries 

That called him back, but said within his heart, 

That none would stay his coming, but would fly 

Back to the ships, and smite with hasty oars 

The homeward seas, and glory should be his. 

Rash fool! nor knew he that his bones would lie, 

Whitening, upon the sands. So he drove on, 

And found, where open gates had left a way, 

If any of the fliers from the fight, 

Reaching the trench, might cross, and ’scape their doom. 

Straight o’er the sounding causeway Asius lashed 

His steeds, and passed the warders of the gate, 

Hage Polypewtus, and Leontius huge, 

Twin giants of the Lapithw; but they, 

Fired with hot anger at their post surprised, 

Withstood the following crowd, as two strong oaks 

That face each other in some mountain-cleft, 

Withstand the rush of water, and the winds, 

That strive to tear them from their steadfast roots ; 

So they withstood the Trojans, and anon 

The din arose of shouts and splintered planks, 


But Asius brooked not the sad sight, and sprang 
Down from his chariot, and his eager haste 
Undid him, baring his defenceless throat, 
Where, ‘neath the manly growth that fringed his chin, 
The close-set gorget and the helmet’s clasp 
Were sundered one short handbreadth each from each. 
There, as he leaped, Idomeneus’ straight spear 
Met him, and drove right through, and Asius fell, 
As falls a pine upon the mountain side, 
When round its roots the woodman plies his axe, 
To fell it for the mast of some great ship ; 
So fell he, prone, and clutched the biood-soaked soil, 
Beside his snorting steeds. These to the ships 
Antilochus, Neleian Nestor’s son, 
Guided, a goodly prize; but Asius lay, 
Their master, trodden under foot of men, 
An unregarded corpse, upon the sands, 
And darkness fell, and covered all the plain. 
O. Oct. 





ART. 


as 
ACADEMY REFORM. 

Ix my last week’s article upon this subject, I pointed out 
very briefly some of the chief reasons for believing that the 
administration of the Academy had been, and is, radically 
defective; that the body in question did not discharge the office 
for which it was supposed to exist; and that, in the interests of 
the public no less than the artist, reform was absolutely neces- 
sary. In the present number I seek to show what should be 
the nature of the attempted reform, and point out the chief 
objects at which such reform should aim. What we have to 
seek is a system which gives us reasonable hopes of obtaining 
as Academicians the best men, which provides for the adequate 
teaching and encouragement of students, which exercises some 
general care for, and shows some cultivated interest in, the 
general body of the fine arts, which seeks to maintain a 
standard in the kinds of art which it publicly recognises,—this 
is all that we can reasonably hope for from an Academy of 
Tine Arts; and even an approximation to this, will probably 
be all we can expect to attain. But what we can do, if we 
can institute reform at all, is to take care that our alterations 
tend in the above direction, that it will be the abuse, and not 
the use, of the new regulations which prevents the end we seek 
from being obtained. I will therefore take each of these points 
separately, and endeavour to suggest some way of attaining or 
approximating to the attainment of each. 





As the teaching and encouragement of students comes first in 
point of time, and is perhaps the most vital and necessary of all 
the Academic functions, let me speak of this point before all 
others. The present system is defective in three chief respects : 
—1. It provides instruction by a continually changing number 
of masters. 2. It includes comparatively few branches of Art. 
3. It leaves the student at the close of his course without help 





or guidance for the future. 
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The result of the first is that students generally have to | We do not find that a first-class in the Tripos at Trinity or 
supplement their Academy training by a foreign one; the} a scholar of Balliol needs to go to Heidelberg to learn his 
result of the second, that there is no systematic course of | grammar. Why should this be the case in Art 2 


instruction obtainable in many branches of fine art; the result 
of the third is that the young artist is left at the most important 
period of his life without assistance or guidance, left to forget 
or remember his training as he likes, tempted to think he has 
learnt his business, because he has learnt all that the schools of 
the Academy teach him. What remedies are pussible for these 
defects? Evidently, the first is that a permanent and nota 
fluctuating staff of teachers (at present they change every 
month or two) should be provided ; that the present system of 
Academicians, who take it in turn to “visit” the schools for so 
long at a time, should be done away with, and two or three 
appointed to supervise the regular teaching staff. Of these, 
one should be a figure, one a landscape painter, and one a 
sculptor. These three Academicians should be chosen by the 
votes of the whole body, and should represent in their practice 
the methods of painting and sculpture which the Royal Academy 
approve ; and to the attainment of these standards the efforts 
of the students and the instruction of the masters should be 
directed. 

Then, with regard to what may be called the minor fine arts, 
ie, those of reproduction of various kinds, engraving, etching, 
the arts of decorative design, stained glass, tapestry and paper 
patterning, decorative pottery, &c., schools, not necessarily in 
the Academy, but alfiiliated to it, and with instructors chosen 
by the Academy, should be instituted, and the pupils in such 
schools should be encouraged to compete for the Academy 
prizes, and should be allowed opportunities of showing their 
work, if successful, in the Academy exuibitions, 

The great point aimed at in this is a most important one, 
not only with regard to the student, but with regard to the 
progress of good art in England. It is this, to show the student 
and the public that good art is a matter of very wide scope, 
that all its varieties are intimately, and, indeed, indissolubly, 
connected. A nation cannot care for good pictures, nor possess 
them, without caring also for and possessing good arts of de- 
sign, And the more beauty is brought into the workmanship 
of the things we use every day, and sought for and enjoyed in 
these, so in direct proportion will the finer qualities of good 
pictures be present in our artists’ work, and appreciated by our 
people at large. Folks cannot jump from ugiiness to beauty ; 
they must climb from one to the other, up the ladder of daily 
life. Good painting is but one of 2 large family of meritorious 
children, to whom the Academy should be the Alma Mater; 
indeed, it is but the youngest child, and needs the protection 
and companionship of all its. brothers and sisters. 

Next with regard to the third defect of Academy instruction 
which has been mentioned, i.c., the leaving the student unhelped 
and unguided at the close of his course. Now, there are two 
chief ways in which this can be remedied, and both are so 
simple and easy of accomplishment, that our only wonder is 
that they have not been already adopted,—the more especially 
as both of them are at work in France at the present minute, 
and are found to answer well. The first is to form studios 
where, after the student has gone through his Academy course, 
he can study painting in a more advanced manner, and in the 
style of the artist he most adivires. This may seem a difficult 
matter; it is really the simplest thing possible. The artist who 
gives the name to the studio visits it once a fortnight for an hour 
or two. This is found in practice to be quite sufficient; for the 
rest of the time the students work by themselves under the general 
direction of one of the elder pupils. The call upon the time of the 
artist whose studio it is, is almost nominal; the immense help 
of practical supervision combined with personal enthusiasm is at 
once gained; the young students thus working together, aid each 
other in an almost incredible way; and perhaps even more bene- 
ficial than all other resuits is this, that this practice binds together 
the young and the old men, the master and the student, in a 
way which no other could possibly do. “ Bless the boy! I taught 
him!” is a very human sentiment, and one which is almost 
inconsistent with fature jealousy. 

I have omitted necessarily, for sake of brevity, all reference 
to the way in which painting is taught in England, for this is a 
matter to some extent of controversy, and, at all events, could 
not be dismissed briefly. But it is worth while to remark that 
there must be something very defective in the technical in- 
straction given, judging by the fact that so large a proportion 
of students voluntarily go abroad to enter upon a fresh novitiate. 








I will now pass to the second result,—namely, the encourage- 
ment and advancement of the young artists. Though there 
are certain objections frequently urged against it, on the whole 
this is effected well and easily by the bestowal at the yearly 
exhibitions of medals upon the most successful works of 
the younger men. Such medals shonld be of different 
classes and for different schools of painting, and it might 
well be enacted that no admission to Associate rank should be 
possible without the artist having previously received one of 
these. From bronze to gold, such medals would then denote 
various excellences—in the opinion of the Academy—would 
call the public attention to all specially meritorious work, would 
probably insure it a purchaser, and would at least, even if it 
failed in the last point, prevent the young artist from feeling 
that terrible sickness of heart, that sense of abandonment 
which is perhaps the most fatal danger, as it is the 
the greatest sorrow, of early artist life. It is impossible, no 
doubt, even if these improvements in the instruction and recogni- 
tion of students were made, to believe that they would be en- 
tirely satisfactory in their results, or entirely wise in their system. 
But at least, as Matthew Arnold says, they “would make for 
righteousness.” Our students would no longer go abroad 
to be taught in foreign studios ; our minor arts would no longer 
be divorced from painting, and left to the conduct of private 
enterprise; our young artists would be brought clearly before 
the notice of the public, and intimately associated with the 
men who had already secured their fame. Ties of mutual 
kindliness, respect, help, and enthusiasm would spring up 
between the elder and younger men ; and at least a groundwork 
would be laid, upon which a future standard of fine art might 
eventually be founded. 

I have left myself but little space in which to speak of the 
part of this question which has been most frequently brought 
before the public,—the method of getting the best men elected, 
of affording due recognition to the most deserving members of 
the profession. And I will here mention but one point in 
connection with this matter which has not received due atten- 
tion, for it lies at the very root of the subject, and that is that 
the great difficulty here in the way of justice, is the difficulty of 
number. Let this but once be clearly recognised, and then the 
method of reform will be clearly indicated. The facts are very 
simple. There are in England (or elsewhere, for the matter 
of that) at one time but very few artists—they may be counted 
on the fingers of both hands—of first-rate rank; these are 
perfectly well known, aud about them there is practically no 
dispute. But in the second rauk there are a very large 
number, too large a number to be af ove time members of the 
Academy. ‘The result is that either injustice must be done by 
electing a comparatively small proportion of these, and thereby 
exalting them unduly and perinanently above their fellows, or 
some system must be instituted by which the men of this rank 
(who fall naturally into the class of Associates) should hold their 
office for a certain period only, and pass into a retired class 
at its expiration. If this were combined with a considerable 
extension of the number of Associates, the following important 
results would be obtained. Every artist would know he had 
a freqnently repeated chance of election, growing in likelihood 
with each successive rejection; he would recognise that as the 
elective body were always changing, any exclusion of himself 
could not be due to the influence of a special clique; and he 
would know also that since his election only lasted for a definitely 
limited time, he must rely upon the merit of his work rather 
than his position in the Academy; a position, remember, which 
at the present time, once secured, is held for life, entirely in- 
dependent of merit. The number of years for which such 
appointment should be held; the number of Associates to which 
the present list should be extended; the various privileges, 
elective, &c., which should be possessed by them and the Royal 
Academicians; the admission of water-colour painters and 
other artists to a share in the government of the institution,— 
these and a great many other cognate questions require careful 
investigation at the hands of the Royal Commission which it is 
proposed to hold on this subject; but the points I have in- 
dicated in the training of students, and the extension of number 
and limitation of time of office in the Associate class, are, I 
believe, alterations which are imperative in any scheme of 
Academy reform. 
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BOOKS. 


—_@——_- 
“TERRE DE FRANCE.”* 

A Book which has been crowned by the French Academy, and 
whose author has been adjudged the Prix Monthyon of 2,000 
francs, ought only to need a few words of introduction to make 
it as popular in England, relatively, as it isin France. Itisa 
charming story, high and pure in tone, written in an easy, 
spirited style; but light as the author’s touch is, he makes us 
feel that he is very much in earnest too. “O mon pays, sois 
mes amours!” is the motto of the book; and the love, amount- 
ing to a passion, of his own country and his own people, shows 
itself as much in the vivid, life-like description—this is not said 
ignorantly—of the old Chateau de Rochebelle and its in- 
habitants, as in that part of the story which has to do with the 
French war of 1870. 

Of course, as the years go on, as railways and science and 
so-called civilisation spread themselves everywhere, such house- 
holds as that of Rochebelle will come to exist no longer, even in 
France, which, in the home arrangements of its best people, is 
so many years behind England. This is not said in any dis- 
paraging sense, far from it ; no one who knows anything of French 
chateau life can fail to love and admire it. The authority of the 
old, the submission of the young, are made so easy and delightful 
in France by the playful high spirits of the old, and the affec- 
tionate politeness and good-humour of the young. Perhaps the 
Teutonic race, even a hundred years ago, had not much of this 
grace of living; but we fear it is too true that rudeness and 
selfishness advance with time, and that the breath of Paris only 
breathes upon the Aveyron to scorch and wither its old-fashioned 
charm. “The most uncivilised and the most cultivated people 
in the world,” said somebody who was well acquainted with 
such families as these; and she went on to describe the genera- 
tions who peopled one of those old castles, getting up at 6 in 
the morning, making liqueurs and conjfitures, sitting on rush 
chairs in a circle, composing the most charming and correct 
verses, treating each other with courtly politeness, dancing all 
the evening in the polished salon, from the old chevalier of 
eighty to his great-nephews and nieces, seventy years younger. 
Thirty years ago this was a true picture of life in the Aveyron. 
Seventeen years ago, when Solange de Bozouls came back 
from four years spent in Paris to her grandmother at Roche- 
kelle, things had not changed very much. In the chitean, 
standing like an armed knight on its great rock between the 
mountains and the Tarn, where whole families and generations 
used to live like the tribes of Israel, there were now only three 
households left,—that of the Baronne de Bozouls, the widowed 
grandmother of Solange; that of her nephew, M. Léonce, his 
wife and children; that of her old brother and sisters-in-law, 
the survivors of the former generation. Nothing can be more 
delightful than the picture of these old people. M. Elie, one 
of Charles X.’s officers, eighty years old in fact, but hardly 
sixty in appearance, a soldier, courtier, man of the world, but of 
an older world than ours, a preva chevalier in fact; Mademoiselle 
Agathe, a kind, agreeable, narrow-minded old lady; Mademoiselle 
Jacqueline, always known as Jacquette, the girl of the house at 
sixty, with a small mind occupied in small things, but charmingly 
amusing in spite of that. Then there are the little dogs of 
Mesdemoiselles de Bozouls, ‘ Amant’ and ‘ Sylvie,’ little white 
frizzed dogs with black noses, and knots of ribbon on their 
necks, 

Among the wild roads and mountains and woods of the 
Aveyron, in the stern simple life of this ehiteaw and its neigh- 
bours, scorned a little by her clever cousin Léonce, criticised 
severely by her great-aunts, expected to sit upright without 
cushions, and to marry Amédée de Gores, a grave young man, 
the son of an old family friend, who has been in love with her 
from her childhood, and whose old house is still more stern and 
dismal than Rochebelle, Mademoiselle Solange finds herself at 
first very much out of place. For most of her tastes—at least, 
she thinks so—are Parisian ; she is also ambitions, thinks a good 
deal of money, is rebellious, and does not appear to have much 
heart. But none of these failings are so serious as they would 
be in an English girl. Her relations shrug their shoulders 
amiably, and take her as she is; she lounges on cushions in 
the very presence of Mademoiselle Jacquette, she refuses Amédée 
—this, to be sure, is very hard to forgive :—*“ C’était le premier 
affront des Bozouls aux de Gores. II fallait bien qu’une Bozouls 





* Terre ce France, Par Frar¢o's de Jullot. Paris: Ca'mann Lévy, 1885, 





eiit été élevée 4 Paris pour faire ce scandale dans l’Aveyroa> 
But Solange has her own way; and by-and-by, riding poy 
the woods, keeping as far as possible from Bernard, the a 
haired coachman, whose horse Pégase has a terrible i 
hammering with his feet, she meets a real hero in the Ps 
the Marquis de Chéroy, who has lately been restoring an a 
chiteaw in the neighbourhood, and has come to live there with 
his mother. And then, as time goes on, Madame de Chéro 
proposes to the Baronne de Bozouls a marriage between her en 
and Solange; and, in spite of Mademoiselle Jacquette, the mar. 
riage would have come off, if the war with Germany had not 
broken out, in a fortunate moment at least for Solange. Now 
we begin to find out what we had expected all along, that she 
was a true Bozouls after all; as proud, as brave, as generous 
as self-forgetting, as any of her ancestors. Even from that remote 
part of France, all the young men go to the war,—Amédée de 
Gores, Arthur de Bozouls, Léonce’s boy of eighteen, the peasant 
lads from the village ; one flame of enthusiastic heroism lights 
up the country ; each one catches it from another ; the only man 
who fails in patriotism is Solange’s lover, Robert de Chéroy, 
He cannot be made to see that it is his duty to volunteer, eyen 
when the winter comes, and things are desperate, and the hope- 
less struggle has been driven to the Loire; when Arthur de 
Bozouls is dead, and Amédée wounded, and his brother, Petit. 
Jean—who is almost the hero of the book—cries because he ig 
not old enough to take his place. It is a good touch in the story 
when Robert comes to Rochebelle, and Solange believes he has 
come to say good-bye before going off to the war, and finds that 
he does not think it his duty to go: —* Les yeux comme tout-i. 
Vheure errants sur la pendule, elle semblait encore attendre 
Robert.” 

It is impossible in a review to give much idea of this charm. 
ing story, which, with all its French grace and lightness, has 
none of the faults that to English taste disfigure so many 
French novels. In praise of the book one may use a word of 
French slang,—c’est vécu—it is real life; these things have 
happened ; these people have lived; and in the hearts of their 
descendants will long be found treasures of patriotism, courage, 
self-sacrifice, to be poured out for France when she comes to 
herself and asks for them. It is not only in the wild beautiful 
Aveyron that you have faithful children, Terre de France! 


PROFESSOR ARMSTRONG'S “STORIES OF 
WICKLOW.”* 

Proressor ArmstronG knows Wicklow as hardly any one else 
knows it. Every burn and torrent, every ravine and pass, every 
ridge and slope, is familiar to him under all its myriad aspects 
in sunshine or gloom; everywhere in that beautiful country he 
treads on familiar ground. There is hardly a nook in it which 
is not endeared to him by some tender and lovely association. 
When quite a lad, he climbed its roughest cliffs, and sprang 
across its ugliest strids, and, half-buried in heather, lay upon 
his back on its hill-sides, and dreamed and planned in company 
with his brother Edmund,—the young poet in whose early death 
English literature sustained a serious loss, and he an inestimable 
one. The publication of this volume is the tardy and partial 
fulfilment of a scheme deeply cherished by the two brothers. 
Working together, they were, in their degree, to do for Wicklow 
what Wordsworth, with less definite purpose, had done for the 
English lake-country. They were to weave into their verse the 
beautiful scenery, the simple yet picturesque life, the ancient 
legends and traditions of the district which was to them the 
golden land of romance and inspiration. Edmund Armstrong— 
the elder of the two brothers by five years, if we remember 
right—had achieved something towards the redemption of his 
pledge when, at the age of two or three-and-twenty, he died. His 
book of poems contains a short series of Wicklow tales. Professor 
Armstrong has waited long before attempting, single-handed, 
to build up the broken column. No doubt the task seemed 
heavy and horeless without the inspiring companionship of the 
brother to whom he gave such deep love aud such passionate 
admiration. But his own touching “ Dedicatory Stanzas” to 
the memory of his mother, express the feelings with which this 
work has been carried through far better than we can suggest 
them :— 

“Can I, yearning towards these mountains, 


Thus to-day or ever till thy peace I find, 
Sing of them and hear not still thy voice in every wandering wind ? 





* Stories of Wicklow. By George Francis Armstrong. London: Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 
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naff afresh the magic fountains 
gg our Edmund drew a life of joy and light ; 
Ere he left us, and thy chequered day became a beamless night, 
‘And forget the love he bore to thee ? 
With thy Name I bind amid a wide and shoreless sea 
This, a broken purpose rounded with a fainter heart and will, 
Wrought with hands that droop and tremble now his guiding hands 


are still, ; ; 
Semblance of the Dream we fashioned, he and I, by wave and hill, 


Ere the heavenward pinion faltered, struck by that untimely chill,— 
My poor debt of fancies weaving with his opulent wreath of rhyme, 
While I follow a fleeting splendour through the fitful mists of Time.” 

Realising somewhat of the motive and meaning of this book, 
we opened it with pleasurable anticipation. Here was subject- 
matter certainly not lacking in strong and various interest,— 
misty legend, fanciful story, vivid and characteristic life, with 
scenery of winning, if not lofty, beauty. And here was a 
writer, Irish by residence if not by extraction, completely at 
home in the world which he described, profoundly impressed 
with the sense of consecration to the task which he had under- 
taken, who had already in more than one field of letters worked 
worthily and well. The book compelled high expectation. 

We must confess, on laying down these Stories of Wicklow, to 
a general sense of disappointment. Professor Armstrong isa 
skilful and conscientious literary craftsman, and his hand has 
Jost none of its cunning. Every poem in this volume is well 
wrought out, and is good in its degree. The author’s blank 
yerse is at once strong and supple. In lyrical measures his 
touch is firm and strong, if somewhat lacking in delicacy. Here 
and there throughout the book we come upon passages whose 
note of passionate yet reserved intensity rings like true inspira- 
tion. There is plenty of warmth, plenty of colour, much thought, 
and some humour. Yet, somehow or other, we fail to find in 
Professor Armstrong’s pages that sympathetic insight which 
makes the life which he would depict real and living. His 
Wicklow folks have nothing characteristic about them,—nothing 
that differentiates them. ‘hey might be men of Donegal, or 
Clare, or Kerry,—might be peasants of almost any land. If 
Professor Armstrong deliberately rejects—as no doubt he does— 
the employment of the Wicklow dialect, he might at least, we 
think, have suggested in his phraseology the character of the 
specch of the peasantry. Surely there are words and phrases, 
racy of the soil, which might have been introduced without 
debasing the language of the poems to the level of a dialect. 
Our author’s English is too stiff and stately a material to clothe 
homespun lives; though, indeed, there is too little attempt in 
his pages to portray humble life. We cannot help feeling that 
the Poet- Laureate’s Tomorrow” reveals to us more of the tricks 
of speech, the modes of thought, of the Irish peasantry than 
the whole of Professor Armstrong’s ostensibly Irish book. 
Indeed, a very large proportion of this volume can only 
be classified under the heading of “ Wicklow Tales,” or even 
that of “ Irish Tales,” by stretching the adjective to its utmost 
point of elasticity. A tale of Italian passion and crime 
is surely very unphilosophically called a “ Story of Wicklow,” 
ou the strength of the hero’s being by birth a Wicklow man. 
“De Verdun of Darragh ”—a poem which occupies 150 pages— 
possesses only such a courtesy-title to be designated Irish; nor 
has “ Altadore”* a much better claim. ‘The Fisherman,” ‘“ The 
Wreck off Mizen-Head,” ‘‘The Glen of the Horse,” “ The 
Bursting of Lough Nahanagan,” ‘‘ The Wraith of De Riddles- 
ford’s Castle,” and perhaps one or two shorter pieces, do deal 
with incidents happening in Wicklow, but some of these 
incidents sight have happened almost anywhere else, and they 
all lack distinctive character. 

So far, then, as human life is concerned, we hold that Professor 
Armstrong has failed to make his Wicklow tales in any sense 
representative or indigenous. In the matter of scenery he is 
much more fortunate. If he gives us few pictures of 
photographic accuracy, he communicates to us a pervading 
sense of hill and lake, and brown, tumbling burn,—he makes us 
breathe Wicklow air. 

In our judgment, however, the special value of this book 
resides in those poems or passages which deal with the great 
scientific and theological problems of the day. ‘ Lugnaquillia ” 
is a delightful colioquial poem in blank verse, in which deep 
feeling and charming humour play into one another like light 
and shade. Many a man will start to find his unconscious 
“religious convictions ” laid bare in the following lines :— 

“Here Corbould, puffing with deliberate pause 


Blue streams of fragrant smoke, and lying back 
Full-length, with eyes half-closed in sunshine, growled : 


Quietly, vexing not our little minds 

With problems far beyond their power to solve? ... 
I speak, as a plain man, plain prose.’ (His eye 
Twinkled on Mowbray with a sidelong giance.) 

‘ Cannot we jog along the road of life, 

And find sufficient pleasure day by day, 

Looking just far enough in front to save 

Our heads from knocking against posts—I speak 
Plain prose—and cherishing just so much faith 
In a Hereafter as to lay up stores 

Of provender against a possible pinch ?’”’ 


In the character of Mowbray, one of the interlocutors in this 
dialogue, we can hardly fail to recognise a sort of oblique 
portraiture of the writer’s brother. Edmund. The concluding 
lines of the poem, read in the light of this recognition, are 
singularly pathetic :— 

‘“‘ Beneath the white Sierras lies his grave. 


To-day I wander lonely in the Vale, 
And gaze at Lugnaqaillia’s desolate crags, 
And think of him who passed from these dim shapes 
So young—from shadow into shadow passed,— 
Our Mowbray, first in every venturous feat, 
And first of all our band to brave dark Death. 


What hast thou found, our brother ?—In dull tracts, 
By paths that run with mist on either hand, 
And mist before and after, still we fare, 
Nor know we whither; and with lapse of years 
The old fervours fail, and old beliefs and hopes 
And longings shrink away. . . . O for one hour 
On the bright hill-tops with that glorious voice 
Singing once more of immortality 
And pure aspiring joy, and that grand face 
Turned toward us with such love in its deep eyes!” 

Professor Armstrong feels with great intensity those scientific 
and moral difficulties which are the special burden of this 
transitional age and stage. But he does not lose heart or hope. 
His hope, indeed, is not always sure and certain, but it is 
always deep-rooted and clinging. The opening section of “ De 
Verdun of Darragh,” though in it the author does not speak in 
his own person, may with safety be set down as the utterance 
of his personal thoughts. It is a lofty and impassioned defence 
of the reasonableness of those eternal hopes which the soul 
needs and will not let go. It requires to be read as a whole, yet 
we cannot forbear to quote two stanzas :— 


“ Mind, and Will, and Love’s beneficence, can I dream of these, nor 
fashion 
In imagination’s crucible, fer solace in calm or storm, 
Something human in its shape, to yield response to human passion ? 
Will, and reasoning Mind, and Purpose,—can I sever their life 
from Form ? 

Can I feel the Thing that Is, the dread, profound, ineffable Wonder, 
That abides and throbs about me, which I seek to see in vain, 
And not clothe It in light for raiment, mix Its going with noise of 

thunder, 
Granting still the Form I cherish but a fantasy of the brain ? 

Do I sin against Thy might, against Thy measureless depth and glory, 

O Thou dread inscrutable God, whose seas of being we shall not 
sound, 

Moulding thus in the fairest image Thou hast shown in earth’s 

long story,— 
Man’s,—an idol of Thee to kneel to, in this eddy of darkness 
wound ? 

Lift me, hidden infinite Deity, bear me on Thy billowy ocean 

Wheresoever Thou wilt ; the law that sways my being, ordained 
of Thee, 

While I drift before its breath, within me stirs in kindred motion 

All my spirit in awe and reverence with an equal certainty ; 

And I yield to the power constraining with a ready, a full surrender, 

Trusting Thee in the roughest whirlwind, in the cioud of the 
thickest night, 

While I watch and hope in silence for the dawn of a richer splendour, 

Musing, ‘ What new gift awaits me, what of Kuowledge, or Love, 
or Light *’” 
Hardly any one who is weighed down by the burden of the age’s 
problems could read this section—practically an independent 
whole—and other similar poems and passages in Professor 
Armstrong’s book, without feeling braced and cheered. 

We thank the author for a work good throughout, and excellent 
in parts; but we feel in laying it down that he has failed to 
make us at home in Wicklow, and that the work which he set 
himself to accomplish has yet to be done. 





THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION AS IT IS.* 
Sirk Wittram Anson, whose book on the law of contract is 
well known to lawyers as an admirably concise and scientific 
exposition of the subject, has attempted in this book to do for 
the law of the Constitution what in his former work he has done 


* The Law and Custom of the Const'trtion, Part I., “Parliament.” By Sir 
William R_ Anzon, Bart., D.C.L, Warden of All Souts’ Colleze, Oxford. 
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for the law of contract. ‘I have endeavoured,” he says, “ in 
this book to state the law relating to existing institutions, with 


so much of history as is necessary to explain how they came to 


be what they are.” Every law student knows how terribly 
history is allowed to hamper him in his pursuit of the know- 
ledge of the law. The ordinary text-book writer will give him 
page after page, for instance, of the past history of the law with 
regard to the property of married women, how the old common 
law was modified by equity, and how equity was modified by 
statute, the statutes again by decided cases, till the unfortunate 
reader is left in a complete muddle between what the law was 
and what the law is, and his confusion is finally confounded 
by turning the page, and reading,—‘but now, since the 
Married Women’s Property Act,” the old law has given 
place to the new. Similar are the difficulties of the anxious 
inquirer into the British Constitution. The intelligent 
foreigner wishes to know what the British Constitution 
is. He is accordingly introduced to the Witenagemote, the 
knight of the shire, the ten-pound householder, the preroga- 
tive of the Crown, the privilege of Pazliament, the Star Chamber 
and impeachment, and told that a happy jumble of all these 
ingredients is the mixed but glorious Constitution under which 
the Englishman of to-day lives and moves; and it is to these 
institutions he refers in his after-dinner panegyrics of the 
palladium of British liberty. Like some parsons whose sermons 
are constructed on the assumption that we are still living 
A.D. 30, and that no later event, unless it be the jubilee of 
Queen Victoria, may be decorously referred to in the pulpit, 
the ordinary Constitutional treatise-maker always writes as if 
the British Constitution was fixed in 1688, and our liberties still 
rested on the Act of Succession and the power of impeachment. 
Sir William Anson has endeavoured to break through the bonds 
of tradition, and tell us what the Constitution is, not what it was, 
or how it came to be what it is. He writes not of legal anti- 
quities, or the theory of legislation, or political science, or Consti- 
tutional history, but of Constitutional lawas afact. He has not 
wholly succeeded in his endeavour. He is obliged to bring in 
the Witenagemote and Magna Charter, and Simon de Mont- 
fort’s Parliament; but they are happily relegated to a chapter 
of historical outline, and skipped by the judicious reader. There 
is, however, too much history in the account of the franchise, 
and too much space is taken up with the various property and 
occupation franchises as distinguished from the main qualifi- 
cation of inhabitant householder and lodger; and it is odd that 
while so much space is devoted to the subject, we are never 
informed that a more than four months’ letting of the house 
will deprive the inhabitant householder of his vote. We 
cannot help thinking, also, that there is too much history 
about the right of the Members of the House of Commons to 
freedom of speech, and of the public to the publication of 
debates. In regard to the first point, at all events, all that was 
needed was to state the fact, with its limitations, if any. So, 
too, Bates’s case, and the case of ship-money, are both of 
them ancient history, and unnecessary ancient history, for the 
purposes of a statement of the present law as to taxation. All 
those matters are interesting enough in themselves and to the 
historical student, but they are unnecessary and out of place in 
“The Constitution as It Is.” There isso much matter that must 
be in (and perhaps more is left out than ought to be), that it 
seems a pity to put in any history which is not absolutely 
essential to the understanding of the present law. Every ex- 
cision of extraneous matter is a gain to a book of this sort, 
and a rigid use of the knife will, we hope, precede the second 
edition of the volume. 


Even as it stands, however, the work, so far as it goes, 
is the most compendious and scientific treatise on the subject 
which it handles as yet written. The first volume, which is all 
that is yet published, treats of Parliament, its mode of creation, 
its constituent parts, the rights of the Houses inter se, in regard 
to other powers and authorities, and in regard to their 
respective Members. In treating of the “law of Parlia- 
ment,” Sir William Anson goes over quite different ground 
to that taken by Professor Dicey in his recent work on 
the English Constitution. Sir William Anson himself 
modestly compares his work to that of Professor Dicey, 
as that of a surveyor to that of a landscape-painter. Both 
agree in their treatment of the subject as it is, rather than as it 
used to be or was supposed to be. The latter was concerned 
chiefly to bring into strong relief the characteristic prin- 


whether customary, statute law, or judicial decision whi 

eee : » Which 
make up the Constitution. The two books are mutually com 
plementary. Among the most interesting topics treated of ad 
Sir W. Anson in the present volume, though they are perhaps 
rather of an antiquarian kind, is that of legislation by nia, 
tion, which, under Henry VIIL., legally superseded legislation 
by statute, and at one time threatened the very existence of 
Parliamentary government; the constitution of the Honse of 
Lords, with special reference to the question of baronies by 
tenure and the creation of life-peerages; and, for general 
principles, the interesting discussion on the distinction between 
the executive and legislative powers, “ which have bifurcated 
and created a real dualism in our Constitution, the Crown jy 
Parliament and the Crown in Council.’ An interesting 
example of the author’s power of summarising and clearing 
up obscurities is to be found in the concluding remarks jp 
the chapter on the meeting of Parliament, where he points 
out the different source and binding power of the various 
laws and customs which govern the procedure. It jg 
noticeable how small is the part borne by statute law in 
the matter. With the exception of the maximum duration of 
Parliament, it determines ouly comparatively unimportant 
matters, “the election of the representative Peers of Scotland 
and Ireland, the number of the spiritual Peers and of the Lords 
of Appeal...... the form of writ to returning officers, and of 
oath by Members.” The prerogative of the Crown in summon. 
ing and dissolving Parliament, the rights of the Peerage, and 
privilege of Parliament depend on common law. Among 
“legally immaterial” matters, are “the mode of electing a 
Speaker of the Commons, his approval by the Queen, the claim 
of privilege by the Speaker.” And, most impertant as affecting 
the course of business, “ the practice of laying before the House 
certain topics in a speech from the Throne, and of replying 
to this speech by addresses from both Houses, is seemingly 
a non-essential form. The Houses are not limited to the 
topics sect forth in the speech, and the Commons read a 
Bill for a first time before considering the speech, in 
order to show their independence of it.” If the revolutionary 
reformer who now leads the House of Commons would only 
dispose of the practice of Queen’s speeches, and addresses in 
answer, what an immense benefit he would confer on Parlia- 
ment and the public, or, at least, ou that portion of Parliament 
and the public which wants to get business done! In any case, 
Sir William Anson has written to some purpose in pointing out 
such a ready and easy way of saving a fortnight or more in the 
Parliamentary year. . 


THREE NOVELS BY LADIES.* 
“* WovuLp you desire at this day,” says De Quincey, in his queer, 
rambling, scrambling essay on “Style,” “to read our noble 
language in its native beauty, picturesque from idiomatic 
propriety, racy in its phraseology, delicate yet sinewy in its 
composition,—steal the mail-bags, and break open all the letters 
in female handwriting ?” Perhaps feminine mail-bag English 
is not quite so good as it was in De (Quincey’s day, because, asa 
rule, the ladies who can write it think more about dazzling pub- 
lishers than about interesting their friends. Still, there is no 
doubt as to the excellence of mail-bag English. What else did 
Miss Austen write, or Fanny Burney before she came under the 
influence of Johnson, and tried not only to speak but to think 
in polysyllables? Nay, what in our own day does Mrs. 
Oliphant write, except when she ascends, with the spirit 
of an angel-child, above the sordid materialisms and morbid 
anxieties of mundane life, and shows us the quality of what 
poor Burns would style “a correspondence fix’d wi’ Heav’n ?” 
And it is one of the better literary signs of the times that the 
more promising of our lady-novelists have emancipated them- 
selves alike from the influence of the oppressively naturalistic 
ethics and Spencerian psychology of George Eliot, and 
from the Latinised English and absinthiated barrack-room 
morality of “ Ouida,” and are falling back on mail-bag English. 
A still better sign is the appearance in the field of fiction of 
ladies who have never needed emancipation, and who write 
this English because it comes naturally to them todo so. Not 
that mail-bag English, though flowing, is slipshod. “ Of course,” 
writes an autocrat on etiquette, with all the severity of italics, 
“no lady is ever seen pulling on her gloves in the street.” 





* Buried Diamonds. By Sarah Tytler. 3 vols, London: Chatto and Windus. 
—Aliegiance. By Ida Ashworth Taylor. 2 vols. London: Bentley.—Her Week’s 
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y, of course, no lady commits a letter to the mail-bag 
t seeing to it that it is as near perfection as she can 
It is because the three writers whose latest novels 


Equal 
withou 


ke it. 
. have bracketed together, write this English, and write it 
carefully, that we think them worthy of special commendation. 


Their styles are different, it is true. To Miss Taylor not only 
life but love is terribly real and terribly earnest. She cannot 
chatter like Susie Crabtree in Miss Tytler’s Buried Diamonds, 
nor can she prattle like the author of Her Week's Amusement ; 
pat she writes with the care of a correspondent who desires her 
friend “at the other end” to think favourably not only of 
herself, but of her letter. That is the most that can be said of 
the Buried Diamonds, Allegiance, and Her Week's Anusement, 
which are not great in respect of plot, or of the moral lesson 
they convey, or indeed of anything. But that is a good deal. 

Miss Tytler, who, although she does not write carelessly, is 
writing too much, has been seen to better advantage than in 
Buried Diamonds. It is too long; the plot, such as it is, 
drags in such a way as to suggest that before she finished 
her story, Miss Tytler had become painfully conscious of the fact 
that she had materials for two, but not for three volumes. Then 
the incident on which the plot turns—a young girl assuming 
the guise of a governess, and bringing her money and her 
native tact to the assistance of the embarrassed family of the 
man she loves but has treated coquettishly—is singularly, if not 
wildly improbable. But once the reader of Buried Diamonds 
has got over the absurdity of Miss Gray’s introduction to him, 
and has learned to tolerate her affected Christian name (Benet, 
a contraction of Benedicta), he begins to like her, and to appre- 
ciate her magnanimity. At the same time, neither she nor 
her lover, Jack Prior, is so interesting as some of the other 
characters in the story. Exceptionally good are Jack’s father, 
John Prior, a disappointed, irritable, but not bad-hearted squire 
(had he been an Irishman, he would have been but a squireen), 
whose search for “ buried diamonds,” which are nothing 
more than a coal-shaft, ends after all in failure; and his 
boisterous, and more than dubious, son-in-law, Lambert Crab- 
tree, who is no more Prior’s friend than he is his own. 
Mat Crabtree, the honourable brother of Lambert, and Jane 
Prior, who is a bit of a blue-stocking, but has enough of heart 
to prevent her from becoming an old maid, are also good por- 
traits; and one is grateful to Miss Tytler for bringing these 
excellent people together in the end of her third volume. The 
best character in Buried Diamonds, however, is Susie Crabtree, 
Prior’s daughter and Lambert's wife. Mendacious, extravagant, 
showy, Becky-Sharpish, with the conscience of a cat and a 
tongue like a file, she is wonderfully, nay, exasperatingly well 
drawn. We have said the plot is of little account, and we have 
only to add that the story of the bank-robbery, of which Lam- 
bert Crabtree is obviously guilty, in which Susie Crabtree is 
evidently implicated, and of which Jack Prior is unjustly 
accused, is unduly drawn out. 

It is the style, not the plot of Allegiance that recommends it. 
Eve Carrington loves and declines to part with, or be parted 
from, Gilbert Verschoyle, who admits himself to have been guilty 
of an unscrupulous act early in life, and who is falsely accused 
of another. Here is Eve's “allegiance,” and the key-note of the 
book :— 

“Tn natures like Eve’s—above all else loyal—faith in the person 

loved stands only second to faith in God; and notwithstanding the 
rude and crnel shock that faith had sustained, it had come out of the 
ordeal triumphant. It had been no lie, no plausible attempt at a 
false consolation, but the simple and absolute truth which she had 
spoken when she told him that it was what he was, not what 
he had done, that constituted in her eyes his guilt or innocence ; 
and trying him by that test—in ignorance perhaps, but at least in 
good-faith—he stood, little as he would have anticipated it, obscurely 
as he guessed it now, unfallen still where she had placed him. In 
this at least, whatever else had befallen her, she was happy that 
what might have shattered the fabric of her love, as it would 
certainly have been the bitterest drop in her cup—to have believed 
him to be unworthy of it, had been spared her. As for the rest, she 
faced, recognised, and accepted it.” 
Here we have a not ignoble creed stated—just a trifle over- 
stated—in straightforward English. Perhaps Miss Taylor 
digresses too often, and preaches too much; but both her 
divagations and her sermons are much above the average of 
such in fiction. The closing chapter of Allegiance, in which 
poor, broken Verschoyle, dying, yet clinging for the first and 
last time feverishly to life, hurries to see Eve, when he learns 
that he has been cleared of the second charge laid at his door, 
is written with great and promising power. 

In Her Week’s Amusement, the author of Molly Bawn retires 








very gracefully into one volume. It is, in reality, a guide to 
Killarney, lighted up with feminine beauty, and amusing mascu- 
line mistakes, and Irish mother-wit. Muriel Kingsley spends a 
pleasant week in a company at Killarney, which includes Jones 
and Brooke, two commonplace, college-bred English gentlemen, 
who fall madly in love with her, and almost as madly hate each 
other. She is no coquette, but merely a bright creature who, 
thinking only of Killarney and of Cyril Fitzgerald—who turns 
up at the end of “her week ”’—sees no harm in being amiable 
to everybody she meets. But Jones and Brooke, and the 
Desmonds, by whom she is chaperoned, are unaware of her en- 
gagement,—hence these tears, and comic blunders, and rivalries. 
Her Week’s Amusement is a bright, airy, but essentially fairy- 
landish comedietta. Its author ought, however, to have put 
her story in the mouth not of Mr., but of Mrs. Desmond. 
That any able-bodied man, even if he have nothing to do but 
bask in the sun and devote himself to his wife, should be sup- 
posed capable not only of watching, bat of chronicling the small 
misadventures of a Jones and a Brooke, is to cast too much 
discredit on the male sex. 


THE COUNTRY OF THE MOORS.* 

Tus work contains the record of three visits to Marocco, the 
latest having been made in 1885. Certain changes have taken 
place since then, notably the retirement of Sir John Drummond 
Hay from the post which he filled for so long that he is identified 
with Tangier; but we may safely accept the writer’s account of 
Maroceo, or, to use the Arabic name, 1 Maghreb, as a picture 
of its actual condition. Mr. Stutfield does not claim to have 
entered on any entirely new ground, though in many places he 
quitted the ordinary caravan routes to the interior. He says :— 
“Dr. Gerhard Rohlfs, who travelled wearing the garb, and pro- 
fessing the faith, of a Mussulman, no doubt preceded us not 
only at Wazan, but also along the road thence to Fez; to the best 
of our belief, however, we were the first Europeans to follow in 
his footsteps along that road.” Mr. Stutfield was so fascinated 
by the country of the Moors that he prolonged his first visit 
which was to have been a mere flying trip to Tangier, into a 
four months’ stay, returned there the next year, and, in 1883, 
achieved the feat—a ride of 1,200 miles through the country— 
which forms the chief subject of this volume. 

We put the book down, wondering why the writer was so 
fascinated with El Maghreb. A more depressing, more disen- 
chanting description of any distant land, concerning which one 
has indulged in visions, we cannot remember ever to have read. 
On Mr. Stutfield’s own evidence, we pronounce Marocco a 
country to be severely left alone by all who dislike the spectacle 
of human degradation and brute suffering. If for no other 
reason, the author’s account of the hideous cruelty to animals 
that prevails among the Moors, would destroy any wish to visit 
them which might be inspired by a fine climate and a picturesque 
country in decay. Although it may be presumed that a taste 
for “pig-sticking” is not likely to be allied with very fine 
feelings, one wonders that a place where what the author 
himself calls the “beastly spectacle ” of the least of Mahommed 
(witnessed by him in 1884) is a recognised institution, could 
possibly attract a civilised being to return toit. But there is 
much more than their cruelty and the shocking profanity of 
their religious festivals to render the people of Marocco repul- 
sive. Of Tangier the author has nothing new to tell us, and 
we do not care about his bags of game. Of Tetuan he gives a 
miserable enough account, and he mentions in it the intolerable 
manner of Moorish speech :— 

‘©What a clatter of barbarous and quarrelsome tongues, mingled 
Riffian and Maghrebbin, and what throats of brass these people must 
have, to utter such unmelodious sounds! And then the frightful 
amount of muscular energy they expend, even in ordinary conversa- 
tion. The traveller, new to the country, thinks his interlocutor is 
threatening to cut his throat, when he is merely wishing him good 
morning, or saying that it isa fine day. As Leo Africanus wrote 
three hundred years ago, ‘abounding exceedingly with choler, they 
speake alwaies with an angrie and loud voice. Neither shall you 
walke in any of their streetes in the daytime, bat you shall see two 
or three of them by the eares.’ In this, as in all other respects, 
they have changed little since his day.” 

In Tetuan the writer saw a black slave following his master 
like a sheep, being hawked through the town for sale. The traffic 
in human flesh is carried on actually in Tangier. One cannot read 
this book without wishing that a whole fleet of such craft as the 
renowned ‘ Holy Terror of the Moors’ were cruising off that 


* El Maghreb: Twelve Hundved Miles’ Ride through Mivocco. By Hugh E. M. 
Stutfield. London: Sampson Low and Co. 
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coast again, and a Gordon with his men routing out the dark 
places of the interior. We come upon a little touch of romance 
when we read of the rich Moor whom the writer visited at Tetuan, 
a personage of very ancient lineage,—in fact, a direct descendant 
of Boabdil. His uncle still keeps the keys of the gate in the 
Alhambra by which the Moorish sovereign went out to Ferdinand 
and surrendered to him Granada. “ It is said,” adds the author, 
“that several of the Moors in Tetuan still retain the keys of 
their ancestors’ houses, and the title-deeds to their estates in 
Granada,—that earthly paradise to which, every Friday, they 
devoutly pray that they may one day be restored.” It is, how- 
cver, with Spain that all that is romantic and poetic about the 
Moors is associated. It is in the heart of a Spanish mountain 
that Boabdil sits by the side of his steel-clad barb, with his 
silent army all around him, and waits for the day when the 
mystic hand shall grasp the magic key, and the Moor shall 
tread the halls of the. Alhambra, a king in his palace once more. 

Meantime, in 1883, no traveller’s life would have been safe 
beyond ten miles outside the town, and Mr. Stutfield might long 
in vain to peuetrate into that terrible unknown Riff country 
which extends eastward of Tetuan to the Eastern frontier. One 
of the most striking passages in the book gives the following 
account of the Riff :— 

“Within sixty miles of Gibraltar, and in full sight of Europe, there 
is a large, unexplored country, where no Christian can venture, or 
has ventured for centuries. The Sultan is powerless to deal with 
these turbulent hillmen, and the Moors themselves dare not trust 
themselves in their midst. These Riffians, who are almost identical 
with the Kabyles of Algeria, are a branch of the great Berber or 
aboriginal stock of North Africa. So fierce and fanatical as to be 
unapproachable even in these late days, in history they have ever 
been known as robbers and brigands and bloodthirsty pirates, whose 
audacity and the barbarities they inflicted on their captives, rather 
than their actual power, cansed them to be a terror to all mariters, 
and who extended their depredations to every corner of the Mediter- 
ranean, and even as far as the English Channel.” 

The author’s description of Alcazar is revolting; and he 
asserts that the Sultan will not permit the removal of the filth 
with which the place is smothered. It seems that his Majesty 
has a rooted aversion to exports :— 

“ A short time ago he prohibited the exportation of bones, in which 
a considerable trade used to be done. His reason was that as bones 
became an article of commerce, it was found that the graves of the 
Moors were secretly opened, and the last relics of the faithful 
deported to be used in the manufacture of sugar for the Nazarenes 
over the seas.” 

Concerning that variously celebrated person, the Shereef of 
Wazan, who is in a sense the head cf the Moslem religion in 
Marocco, Mr. Stutfield has nothing new to say; but he dwells 
emphatically upon the meaning of the Shereef’s adoption 
of French nationality, and the use which may be made of his 
influence, now at the service of France. “ Finding, no doubt,” 
says the author, “his influence decreasing, and that the saint 
business is less remunerative than in former days, he has cast 
in his lot with that Power to which the march of events scems 
to point as the arbiter of the future destinies of Marocco.” And 
then the author says we—England—ought to be on our guard. 
We do not follow him there, and as his narrative progresses 
through a long indictment of the Moors as a semi-barbarous 
people, with little of civilisation except its vices, we diverge 
more widely from his opinions. If the Empire of Marocco is 
ever to be raised from the degradation of its present state, it 
must be by an exterior hand. The author knows this so well 
that he urges England to undertake the task; but that is a pre- 
posterous idea; the work already cut out for her is as much as 
she can do. Then why should not the exterior hand be that 
of France ? The sights which the author witnessed in his 
adventurous ride, the cruelty, injustice, ignorance, dishonesty, 
indolence, and brutishness; the frightful oppression of the 
Government, the merciless taxation, the inhuman punishment, 
the terrible poverty and peculiarly loathsome forms of disease 
(especially leprosy), with the remarkable indifference to both 
of the latter “which is,” says the author, “one of the 
results of the conditions of existence in all countries like 
Marocco;” the frequent recurrence of famine in the far interior, 
the reckless disregard of human life, and the shameless mal- 
administration of what is miscalled “justice;” the absence of any 
progressive energy, so that there are no roads in many places, 
and the people starve in one district while in another corn is 
selling cheap, but trausport is so slow and difficult that one 
cannot help the other,—may well make him declare that the 
sight of all this misery detracts from the pleasure of travelling. 
That there should be any pleasure at all remaining is a wonder 





to the reader. The following passage puts the woefy 
the country of the Moors in a truly pitiable light ;— 

“Where the food resources of a country quadru 
its scanty population, it does seem scandalous that sufferings |i, 
these [which he has described} should continue. .... . Jr is = 
interest of the scoundrels who are over the people that things should 
remain as they are, for ignorance, poverty, and misery are the Main. 
stays of Moorish government. Men whose whole energies arg 
centred in earning their scanty daily bread have little left for sedition 
and revolt ; and the Sultan pursues the enlightened policy of grindin 
down his subjects in order to keep himself on the throne.” 8 

Considerable interest attaches to that portion of the work 
which treats of the Berbers, in whose hands the greater part of 
the flourishing slave-trade with the Soudan is at present. « Onee 
stop the trade in Marocco, and the chief inducement to kid. 
napping will be gone.” But how to do this? We think the 
French could supply a satisfactory answer to that question, 
and put an end to the open sale and purchase of slaves within 
twelve hours of the shores of Europe. 

Mr. Stutfield’s work is full of information; he has neglected 
nothing, overlooked nothing, that bears upon the actual state of 
the country and the people, and the book is instructive and 
valuable. It possesses, however. singularly little picturesque. 
ness, and we gather from it only a vague idea of the physical 
aspects of the region comprised within his ride of 1.200 miles, 
The author's idea is that a collective Kuropean Protectorate 
might be established over Marocco, rather than that the country 
of the Moors should be regenerated ‘by a single Power whose 
former colonising efforts had been notoriously unsuccessful.” 
Such an expedient strikes us as being as romantic as the Crusades 
were in their time, as impracticable as a new Crusade would be 
in ours,—it puts human nature and political conditions out of 
account. But the concluding sentences make it abundantly 
clear that there is a fine field for the exploitation of the mixe] 
motives which inspire and direct all great enterprises :— 


1 case of 


ple the needs of 


“Five centuries of uninterrupted decay have reduced a people, 
once the most enlightened, as well as the most formidable in the 
world, to a state of degradation from which of themselves they can 
never recover. All ideas of reforming tke corrupt and effete Moorish 
administration by any means short of pressure from without may be 
rast aside. The fruits of their rule are apparent in the waste lands 
and ruined towns and houses, the misery of the scanty and poverty- 
stricken population, the like of which is not to be seen in any other 
country of corresponding wealth and natural resources. At present, 
Marocco is a monstrous anachronism, and the condition of her people 
a disgrace to humanity. ‘God made it a garden, man made it a 
wilderness,’ and the time has come for the hand of civilised man to 
be called in, and by utilising the gifts Nature has bestowed upon i: 
with so lavish a hand, to render it a garden once more.” 

The time is full, indeed, but is not the weary Titau too weary, in 
all his limbs, to set himself to the task ? 


POETRY AS A REPRESENTATIVE ART.* 
WE sometimes wonder if the anomalies and awkwardnesses of 
modern scientific nomenclature will ever become so glaring as 
to give rise to a special department or association, with 
authority to review all new-coined words, and either admit or 
reject them. ‘The existence of such a body—publishing a 
journal with a list of all new words, and their derivation and 
precise meaning—would be an immense boon, both to phil- 
logists, laboriously tracking a word to its earliest use, and to the 
general public, puzzled by sesqnipedalian words of Greek 
appearance, but unknown to Liddell and Scott. We have in 
the very title of the book now before us an instance of the 
obscurity of modern diction. What does a“ representative art” 
mean? We should naturally conclude that it was an art chosen 
as the “representative” of other arts; but what Professor Ray- 
mond means by it we will investigate directly, merely pausing to 
note that what is characteristic of much of the scientific writing 
of the day is also characteristic of this book—its chief claim. 
perhaps, to be a scientific work—namely, the giving to words of 
common use a specialised and technical meaning a little 
removed from their ordinary sense. This trick often makes 2 
quite simple train of reasoning seem obscure and difficult, from 
the double effort which the mind has to be perpetually making 
to dismiss the old associations of words and to grasp their new 
significance. If there existed such a department as we have 
suggested, with power to fix authoritatively the use of scientific 
and technical words—not, of course, of others—and to fine or 
imprison all writers who used words in other senses, or words 
unsanctioned by its imprimatur, it would marvellously destroy 


* Poetry asa Representative Art. By George Lans'ng Raymond, L uf D. Now 
York and London: Putnam’s Sons, 1880. 
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Jamour which, for commonplace minds, surrounds the mere 
oii scientific.” We might at least expect in such a book 
that now before us a glossarial index—instead of no index at 
. to define clearly not only all the new or unfamiliar terms, 
- as “ di-initial,” “ diterminal,” “ discoursive,” but also all 
yen’ used in new and unfamiliar senses, such as “ pure” and 
ts eel representation,” “ median ” and “thorough stress,’ 
hrases most of them explained in the course of the book, but of 
Piel even the most attentive reader is liable to forget the new 


and special sense. : 

In thus finding fault with Professor Raymond's nomenclature, 
we are not captiously criticising a mere defect of style, but 
marking a radical fault of the whole book, as will be seen by 
considering his use of the words “ presentation ” and “repre- 
sentation,” —key-werds of the work. Professor Raymond is not 
the first to draw a distinction between the “ presentative ” and 
“ representative ” qualities of language. This distinction is to 
be found already in Mr. Grant Allen’s work, Physiological 
Esthetics,—a work to which Professor Raymond more than 
once alludes, and which has evidently suggested a good deal to 
him. Mr. Allen calls the “ presentative”’ elements of poetry 
such external means of influence as the actual sounds of the 
words, and form of the verses, metre, rhyme, alliteration, &c. 
By the “ representative ” elements, he signifies the meaning and 
associations of the words. Mr. Allen is a clear, if not a very 
deep thinker ; and this use of the words is definite and 
intelligible. But Professor Raymond, in his anxiety to give 
some originality to commonplace ideas, has chosen to take 
these same words, and use them in quite different senses. 
He finds the distinction between prose and poetry to lie in the 
fact that prose “presents,” poetry “represents;” and he 
means, apparently, by “presenting,” stating a fact drily and 
unpicturesquely ; by “ representing,” using every means, either 
in sound or in sense, to conjure up an actual picture before the 
mind’s eye. Had he merely reversed the use of the two words 
—as modern writers have exactly reversed the use of the words 
“ objective” and “ subjective ”—or had he been unaware of their 
previous use in another sense, the fault would have been com- 
paratively venial; but what cau be said to justify such wilful 
and gratuitous “ confusion of tongues ?” 


name of 


However, taking Professor Raymond’s language as we find it, 
and admitting for the nonce the senses he gives to words, we 
will briefly state the gist of his work, mainly in his own words :— 


“Poetry is acknowledged to be an art, ranking, like music, with 
the fine arts,—painting, sculpture, and architecture. It is acknow- 
ledged also that the peculiar characteristic of all these arts is that 
they have what is termed form (from the Latin forma, an external 
appearance). This form, moreover, is esthetic (from the Greek 
airdnrés, perceived by the senses) ; and it is presented in such a way 
as to address the senses through the agency of an artist, who, in 
order to attain his end, re-presents the sounds or sights of Nature. All 
these arts, therefore, in a broad sense of the term, are representative. 
What they represent is partly the phenomena of Nature, and partly 
the thoughts of man; partly that which is imitated from things per- 
ceived in the world without, and partly that which is conceived in 
the mind of him who, in order to express his conception, produces the 
imitation. Both of these factors are present in all artistic forms, and 
cause them to be what they are. That painting and scalpture 
represent, is recognised by all: that music and architecture do the 
same, needs to be proved to most men. As for poetry, with which 
we are now to deal, all perceive that it contains certain representa- 
tive elements ; but few are aware to what an extent these determine 
everything in it that is distinctive and excellent.” 


Professor Raymond proceeds to analyse and discuss these “repre- 
sentative elements;” and after showing that language, the 
“medium used in poetry,” itself contains them—many words, 
for instance, besides those purely onomatopceic, being to some 
extent “an echo of the sense,”—he goes on to maintain that— 
“ Poetry is an artistic development of language, its versification of 
the pauses of natural breathing ; its rhythm and tune of the accents 
and inflections of ordinary conversation; and the significance of its 
sounds of ejaculatory and instinctive methods actuating the very 
earliest efforts of our race at verbal expression.” 
This is a very tenable position; but surely the only scientific 
way of supporting it would be by adducing historical proof, and 
by tracing the growth of poetry to its present forms from the 
earliest poetical efforts in various languages. Instead of seeking 
to do this, Professor Raymond enters upon a minute analysis of 
modern poetry, and that almost exclusively English, to show that 
the combinations of sound, emphasis, &c, which make ordinary 
language effective, are artistically and intentionally employed 
in poetry. Granted that it is so now, where is the proof that 
this relation has always existed, or that the poetical effects were 









originally imitated from the conversational? It is, of course, 
conceivable that they had a quite different origin,—such as the 
measured beat of the dance, which some have maintained to be 
the source of the rhythmical movements of poetry. 

After more than half the book has been devoted to this analysis 
of what, according to Mr. Grant Allen’s use of the word, though 
not Professor Raymond's, we should call the “ presentative 
elements” of poetry, we are led on to what Mr. Allen would 
call the “representative elements ;” and most of the rest of 
the book is taken up with the distinction, according to Professor 
Raymond’s use of the words, between prosaic “ presentation ” 
and poetic “representation.” But let us once more take the 
language as we find it, and see if there is any value in the dis- 
tinction here set up that while prose “presents” to us the 
thought or fact, poetry “ represents” it. Prose, we gather him 
to mean, brings the dry fact home to the reason ; poetry portrays 
the picture to the “ mind’s eye,” and “reveals truth tous not in 
logic but in light.” But why are the graphic descriptions of a 
good war correspondent less “ representative,” in Professor Ray- 
mond’s sense, than those of Homer ? They are less artistic, it may 
be, and rely more upon exact word-painting than upon the use 
of “lonely” words; but they bring the scene vividly before the 
eye, and that is apparently what Professor Raymond means by 
“representing.” On the other hand, where is the “ representa- 
tion”—in Professor Raymond's sense—in that most perfectly 
poetical line,— 

“ Sunt lacryme rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt ’’? 

It is true that poetry relies much more than prose upon graphic 
or “representative” effects; but this is only an accidental dis- 
tinction, the reason of which will at once be seen if we try for 
a moment to define the real difference between prose qv prose, 
and poetry qui poetry. The word “poetry” has come to 
include so many different shades of idea, both abstract and 
concrete, that it needs a whole essay to give it full definition. 
It will be enough for our present purpose to say that poetry, in 
its widest sense, is the result in the sphere of speech of ‘that 
love of beauty and desire to produce beautiful things which is 
innate to a slight extent in all human beings, to a considerable 
extent in many, to a passionate extent ina few. And it differs 
from prose in making usefulness in all cases subordinate to 
beauty,—beauty either of thought or of expression, or, as 
in all the highest poetry, of both. Neither prose nor 
poetry (of the highest kind) will admit mere beauty with- 
out some usefulness; but poetry insists also on the converse, 
and admits no mere usefulness without beauty. One advan- 
tage of this definition is that it does not make prose 
and poetry absolutely exclusive of one another; which, indeed, 
they have never been, except when it has been required, as it is 
now, that poetry should have some distinguishing form, such as 
metre, rhythm, or alliteration, or at least some intentional 
regularity in recurrence of sound or correspondence of sense. 
The difference between prose and poetry is well exemplified by 
the different views which would be taken of the same landscape 
by au engineer and an artist,—that is, a genuine and born artist ; 
a mere painter may be quite as utilitarian as a railway engineer, 
and see nothing in a landscape but how effectively this hill or 
that river may come into his picture. As in landscape it is the 
function of the artist, so in all the universe is it that of the poet, 
to reveal the beauty which he himself sees, to others who of 
themselves would see only the use. It is only because beauty 
is mostly appreciated by the eye, that poetry, more than prose, 
seeks to “represent ” facts with visual vividness,—an accidental 
distinction which Professor Raymond has been misled into 
thinking essential and definitive. 

To conclude,—if it be possible at all to fix “ absolute standards 
of poetic taste,” as Professor Raymond maintains, it is not to 
be done by such a book as this. A collection of really good 
poetry made by a good critic—such as Palgrave’s Golden 
Treasury—helps more to elevate the popular “standard of 
poetic excellence,” and to fix an “absolute standard,” than any 
quantity of ingenious analysis, in the details of which probably 
no two critics‘agree. The test of good poetry, as of good wine, 
is not analysis, but taste; and whenever the efforts of critics to 
measure poetry “ by geometric scale "—rardvrw wovoimyy oraducy 
—have for a time fixed such a standard, the result has been to 
produce an artificial style in the contemporary poetry, which it 
has taken some volcanic eruption of genius to break through. 
The truth is, that just as when we have analysed a living 
organism tc its simplest elements, there remains still an un- 
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analysed something called “ Life,” so when we have got to the 
“last analysis” of poetical composition, there is still, in every 
poem worthy of the name, something which defies analysis, and 
that is—Poetry. 
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The Heiress of Haredale. By Lady Virginia Sandars. (I. V. White 
and Co.)—This novel possesses considerable merit, in spite of certain 
blemishes in point of literary form. The authoress shows true 
insight into certain types of human character, and considerable skill 
in their delineation. The Earl of Haredale, with his excellent heart, 
capable, nevertheless, of great injustice and unkindness by force 
merely of the prejudices and narrowness incident to his position and 
antecedents; Lord Coniston, a character somewhat after the Rawdon 
Crawley type; the wayward and proud Wilhelmina of the earlier part 
of the story, and the gentler and humbler Wilhelmina taught by the 
lessons of experience the value of a love she had held too cheap, and 
the true secret of human happiness ;—these are all very truthful and 
interesting studies. The minor characters and bye-plot, too, giving 
the story of a religious scepticism, which must certainly be styled 
“ honest doubt,” and of its gradual cure through the influence of a 
good and high-minded man, deserve careful study. The interest 
of the plot is fairly well sustained, and the dénowement at the end is 
really powerful. 

Our War-Ships. By Sir W. Cusack-Smith, Bart. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.) —Anything relating to the Navy should always find 
many readers among Englishmen, and this little volume is admirably 
calculated to diffuse accurate information on the subject of which it 
treats. Sir William Cusack-Smith is evidently thoroughly aw fait with 
all the details of naval architecture, and his criticisms all bear the 
stamp of thought and common-sense. While by no means an alarmist, 
he does not fail to point out several weak places in our naval estab- 
lishment. He is of opinion that Woolwich is quite unable to supply 
the legitimate needs of the Navy in the matter of ordnance, and ho!ds 
that “ nothing short of a special naval gun and ammunition factory will 
ever place us in a permanently satisfactory position, and enable us to 
keep the armaments of our ships in a condition of constant efficiency,” 
and maintains that many factors likely to be of great importance in a 
future naval war have been insufficiently considered. Not the least 
valuable part of this little work, which should be read by every one 
anxious to know the truth about our “first line of defence,” is the 
complete list of existing British war-ships with which it concludes. 
This book is not at all sensational; but we are not sure that, if it 
obtains the circulation it deserves, it will not do more to promote the 
efficiency of our marine service than all the articles of the alarmists 
put together. 

The Otway’s Child. By Hope Stanford. (Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co.)—That it is quite harmless is the best we can say of this book. 
The plot is difficult to follow, and when unravelled is not so original 
as to repay the trouble involved in discovering it. The dramatis 
persone are not individualised, and the actions ascribed to Elionor 
might have just as well been done by Constance, and vice vers4. 
That the writer is painstaking is only too evident, for the book leaves 
on one the impression of having been produced only after an intense 
and prolonged effort. Novels can afford to be improbable, and often, 
we regret to say, profit by being immoral; but dullness is what the 
modern novel-reader will never pardon, and dull this book un- 
doubtedly is. 

Protestants from France in their English Home. By 8. W. 
Kershaw. (Sampson Low and Co.)—This is a praiseworthy record 
of the main facts relating to the settlement of the Huguenot refugees 
in England, and their relations to the Church in that country. Its 
extreme compression renders it rather dry reading in parts, and there 
is some slipshod writing, as, for instance, “ whose descendants have 
in many cases become one with the tenets of the Church of England ;” 
but it should prove valuable to those interested in Church history, as 
well as to the descendants of the refugees whose fortunes it records, 

Flora, the Roman Martyr. 2 vols. (Burns and Oates.)—We con. 
fess that we opened this book with some misgivings. The lives of 
the Saints of the Roman Church are seldom very interesting to the 
general reader, and we expected little more than a catalogue of more 
or less astounding miracles. We have been very pleasantly surprised. 
The author, who is anonymous, has succeeded in drawing a most 
graphic picture of life at Rome at the time of the Gordian and 
Decian persecutions; and the martyr who gives a title to the story 
thoroughly enlists our sympathies. Nor can we leave without a 
word of praise the portrait of the young Gordianus and his faithful 
minister, Misitheus. The contrast between the hopelessness of the 
noble pagan as he dies in the arms of the master he has served so 
well, and the triumphant firmness of the young Christian girl as she 
meets her cruel fate in the amphitheatre, is none the less telling 
because not explicitly pointed ont. In his preface, the writer says 





that his book is without any literary pretentions ; but his de 
are graphic, and his style, always easy and pleasant, somet 
to real eloquence. 
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The Life of Henrietta Kerr, Religious of the Sacred Heart. 
by John Morris, S.J. (Roehampton.)—At the time Henrietta K 
born, her father, Lord Henry Kerr, was Rector of Dittisham, a 
on the Dart. His wife was the sister of the late Mr, Hope-Se 
when the Devonshire clergyman became a Roman Catholic ang 
resigned his living, the family settled at Huntlyburn, near Abbots 
ford. The story of Henrietta Kerr’s career is very interesting oan 
in it we see some of the best features of the creed in which thig 
charming woman found rest and joy. And yet, as in all biographies 
of nuns whose sincerity and piety no one can question, we fing side by 
side with ardent devotion, and in Mother Kerv’s case with great 
practical wisdom, a curions mixture of puerility and Superstition 
Beautifal in face and figure, and thoroughly accomplished, she had 
also one of those bright, sympathetic natures that, win love from 
young and old, and combined with this genial temporament wag q 
keen sense of humour and a playfalness of manner which sorved to 
conceal the depth of feeling that lay beneath. Asa “religious,” ghe 
was afraid of being too lively, and asked her mother to tell her if her 
letters did not want a little sobering down. When writing to her own 
family, they are full of freshness and vivacity, and while the thonght 
is serious, the words sometimes raise a smile. “TI gay such lots of 
prayers,” she writes to her father, “that you may never miss me, 
though after all that is rather conceited, as I must bu a great bore 
sometimes, and you are to say some prayers that I may not makea 
mess of all the grace offered me.” Two of her brothers having 
entered the Jesuit Novitiate at Roehampton, she writes to one 
of them,—“ You must look so nice and ugly in your cassocks, 
and all shaven and shorn. It does me good to think of it, it 
is so utterly unworldly and such a spite to the devil.” When a child 
whom she cared for had been dragged into the Protestant net, 
“literally ensnared’”’ by relatives we are told,—an act which, 
of course, has never been done by Roman Catholics—she was urged 
to give up a useless struggle. ‘No,’ she answered ; “if the devi} 
must have his breakfast, at least he shall wait for it.” It jg 
impossible to convey an impression of Mother Kerr’s character by 
brief extracts. Perhaps the chief lesson the biography teaches to 
readers who do not belong to the Romish Church is the noble one of 
charity. They may wonder at much which seems entirely opposed 
to the simplicity of Apostolical Christianity, but they cannot for a 
moment doubt the unfeigned sincerity and devotion of this admirable 
woman. As well might they doubt the warmth of her affections, or 
the joyful spirit in which she did her life’s work. 
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As Yankees See Us; ov, the Customs of the Cockneys. By Leander 
Richardson. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—In a note prefixed to this 
book, the English editor observes that he does not suppose the 
author intends his countrymen to accept literally all his statements 
about English manners and customs; but while admitting that some 
of Mr. Richardson’s strictures are based on exaggeration, he considers 
that the book supplies ‘“ entertaining reading.” We think, on the 
contrary, that these sketches of London life are as dull as they are 
frequently inaccurate. The humour is forced and wearisome, and 
when, which happens sometimes, Mr. Richardson writes seriously, he 
is at once confident and ignorant. What are we to think of a news- 
paper correspondent who can deliberately affirm that “the English 
rule in Ireland provides for hanging first and investigating afterwards, 
or not at all,” and that Myles Joyce was ‘‘ murdered with the direct 
connivance of Lord Spencer and the Government officials, who 
knew as well as Joyce himself that he was absolutely guiltless?” 
Not content with this barefaced assertion, the writer adds that among 
the men arrested for the Maamstrasna murder, the Government 
“picked out the most timid and ignorant, and said to them, ‘ You 
must swear to the guilt of these men. If you do not, we have 
evidence which is ample to hang you upon. If you do, you are saved.’ 
Trembling and terrified, the men did as they were bid.” The 
absurdities of the book are manifold, and will be contradicted by the 
daily experience of every English reader. For example, the writer 
states that a lady of attractive appearance cannot shop by herself 
in London without meeting with insult, that ‘“‘no reasonably good- 
looking girl can walk a block in London in the day-time without 
being approached by half-a-dozen of the flower of English snobbery,” 
and that “women may walk about at night with four times the 
security they can command by daylight.’’ It is but fair to add that 
Mr. Richardson does succeed in pointing out, though with consistent 
exaggeration, several of the moral and social evils that infect the life 
of London. 

Tales from Shakspeare. By Charles and Mary Lamb. Edited, 
with an introduction, by Alfred Ainger. (Macmillan.)—Mr. Ainger, 
as our readers probably know, has already edited with great 
judiciousness the essays and poems of Lamb. In the same type and 
binding, we have now a volume, inferior, indeed, in interest to its 
predecessors, but scarcely less dear to the lovers of “ Elia” as a work 
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which the prother and sister wrote to goo ape : ~ PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK, 
it quite eqaal in style to the best o narles an ary Lamb's 
i " ‘ 
writings 5 but it is dear to children. Oa Mary Lamb the most diffi Abbott (L.), In Aid of Faith, or 80 ..c.ccccsccscescerssesscceces (Griffith & Farran) 46 
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o tell the story of Hamlet effectively in narrative prose, 
han Twelfth Night, or A Midsummer Night’s Dream. We agree with 
= Ainger that there is no first introduction to the study of Shak- 
te at once so winning and so helpful as that supplied by these 
. tive versions. Nothing, too, can be truer than the remark that 
“ yard Lamb and his sister keep themselves studiously in the back- 
n their character of guides and annotators, their presence is 
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still felt throughout. _ 
The Jews, ia Ancient, Medivral, and Medern Times. By James 
K. Hosmer. (Fisher Unwin.)—To write, as Professor Hosmer has 
a to do, a history of the Jews which shall be so cvlour- 
less as to offend neither the Christian nor the unbeliever, is a 
thankless, and perhaps unprofitable task. That which gives to the 
Jews their unique position among the nations, is what we are 
accustomed to regard as their Sacred History. That history, how- 
ever, is related in a few pages, while the bulk of the volume is 
devoted to the dreadful cruelties practised on the Jews in so-called 
Christian countries, to biographies of Spinoza, Mendelssohn, Montefiore, 
Heine, and other famous Jews, and to an account of the Rothschilds. 
The writer is graphic and descriptive, and some of his chapters are 
singularly attractive ; but Professor Hosmer loses all sense of pro- 
portion in his scrupulous endeavour to avoid pronouncing a definite 
judgment on the most wonderful of all histories. The work, it may 
be added, forms one of the series eng “The Story of the Nations.” 
Booxs Recetvep.—Parts IV. and V. of The Rotifera, or Wheel 
Animalcules. By C. T. Hudson, LUD., and P. H. Gosse, F.R.S. 
(Longmans, Green, and Co.)——Medical Women. A Thesis and a 
History. By Sophia Jex- Blake, M.D. (Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier, 
Edinburgh; Hamilton, Adams, and Co., London.) Baron Hellen- 
bach’s Birth and Death. Translated by “V.’’ (Psychological Press.) 
—The World and the Logos. The Bedell Lectnres, 1885. By H. 
M. Thompson, LL.D.—A Study of Dante. By Susan E, Blow. 
(Putnam’s Sons.) Glimpses of Maori-Land. By Annie R. Butler. 
(Religious Tract Society.) Builder’s Work and the Building Trades. 
By Colonel H. C. Seddon, R.E. (Rivingtons.)——Copyright : its 
Law and Literature. By R. R. Bowker and Thorvald Solberg.—New 
South Wales and Victoria in 1885. By D. M. Gane.—The Railways 
and the Republic. By J. KF. Hudson.—The Children of Westminster 
Abbey. By Rose G. Kingsley.—Carlsbad and its Environs. By J, 
Merrylees ; with a treatise on the use of the waters by B. London, 
M.D.—Econonics for the People. By R. R. Bowker.—Modern Whist, 
Se. By C. Davies, M.A. (Sampson Low and Co.) Sabbath 
Lessons from Westminster. By the Rev. J. Sinclair. (J. Thin, Edin- 
burgh ; Simpkin, Marsha!], and Co., London.) Led by a Liitle Child. 
Short addresses for children. By H. F. Wilmot-Buxton, M.A.— 
Dangers and Duties of the Spiritual Life. Sermons, by the Rev. C. E. 
Dronght, M.A. (Skeffington and Son.) On Asthma: its Nature 
and Treatment. Br H. Dobell, M.D.—Dictionary of Practical 
Surgery. Edited by C. Heath, F.R.C.S. Volumes I. and II, 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.) Stanford’s Handy Atlas and Poll Book. 
—Handy Guideto Norway. By 'T. B. Wilson, M.A. (E. Stanford.) 
The fifteenth edition of Rogers on Elections, Part II., “ Elections 
and Petitions.’’ (Stevens and Sons.) A History of Norfolk. By 
W. Rye.—The Mystic Voices of Heaven. Sermons, by an Oxford 
Graduate— How to Form a Library. By H. B. Wheatley, F.S.A. 
(E. Stock.) —-The Laws of Nature and the Laws of God. A Reply 
to Professor Drummond. By S. Cockburn, M.D.—The Contemporary 
Pulpit. Volume V., January—June, 1886.—A second edition of The 
Life of Thomas Fuller, D.D. By the Rev. M. Fuller, M.A.—A Short 
History of Art. By F. C. Turner, B.A.—The Prophet of Nazareth 
and his Message. By the Rev. A. Hood. (Swan, Sonnenschein, and 
Co.)——-Every-Day Religion. By J. F. Clarke. (Ticknor and Co., 
Boston, U.S.A.) The Satakas of Bhartrihari. Translated by the 
Rev. B. H. Wortham, B.A.—The Azores, or Western Islands. By W. 
F, Walker.—Miscellaneous Papers relating to Indo-China. Reprinted 
from the Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. Volumes I. 
and II, (Triibner and Co.)——A Simplified Grammar of the Japanese 
Language. By B. H. Chamberlain. (Triibner and Co., London; Kelly 
and Walsh, Yokohama.) The Second Series of Expositions. By 
the Rev. S. Cox, D.D.—Rome, from the Earliest Times to the End 
of the Republic. By A. Gilman, M.A.—A new edition of The Lives 
of Robert and Mary Moffatt. By J. 8, Moffatt. (T. F. Unwin.) 
Trish History for English Readers. 7 W. S. Gregg. (Vizetelly 
and Co.) Social Vicissitudes. By F. C. Philips. (Ward and 
Downey.) ——The Industrial Sel/- Suara and Technical Instructor, 
Volume II. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)——The Gospel of Fatherhood. 
Notes of Sermons, by Rev. J. M. Gibbon. (Whiting and Co.) ——Coffee : 
its Cultivation and Profit. By E.L. Arnold. (Whittingham and Co.) 
——A second edition of The Silver Question and the Gold Question. 
By R. Barclay, (Effingham Wilson.) 
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DEATH. 
On Wednesday, August 25th, at the house of her son, at Leigh Woods, near Bristol, 
— Sophia, widow of the late William Caldwell Roscoe, in the 57th year of 
ner age, 
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The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at MEssrs. CUPPLES, 
Upsam, AND Co.’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE POCKET EDITION OF W. M. 
THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


Ready this day, price 1s 6d in half-cloth, cut or uncut edges; or ts, paper cover. 


The MEMOIRS of BARRY LYNDON: A 


LITTLE DINNER at TIMMINS’S. 
*,* The NEWCOMES : Memoirs of a most Respectable Family, 2 vols., will be 
published on September 27th, and further Volumes at monthly intervals. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








NEW VOLUME 


OF SMITH, ELDER, AND CO”’S POPULAR 
2s and 2s 6d SERIES. 
Ready this day, feap. Svo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s; or cloth limp, 2s 6d. 
BEAUTY’S DAUGHTERS. By the Author 


of “ Molly Bawn,” ‘* Mrs. Geoffrey,” ** Airy Fairy L'lian,” &c. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





Third Edition, crown 8vo, price 53. 


THE STANDARD OF VALUE. 
By WILLIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN, F.R.G.S. 


Part I.—Lord LIVERPOOL’S OVERSIGHT and its CONSEQUENCES. 
Part II.—The DOUBLE STANDARD and the NATIONAL DEBT. 
Part IlI.—The POUND STERLING ; its HISTORY and CHARACTER, 


“A lucid statement and clear case for bimetallists,’—Financial Chrenicle. 


—$ 
A NEW GIFT-BOOK WITH 500 PICTURES. 


Now ready, the Third Yearly Volume of 


The ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 


A Handsome Volume, consisting of 832 closely-printed pages, containin 
nearly 500 Woodcut Illustrations of various sizes, bound in extra ‘ 
cloth, coloured edges, royal 8vo, price 83. 





Profusely Illustrated. Price Sixpence; by post, Eightpence, 


The ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
For SEPTEMBER contains :— 


Dogs or THE Cuase. By Alfred E. T, Watson.—Fasuions 1x Harr By Mis 
Laurence Alma-Tadema, with Illustrations by L. Alma-TaJema, R.A oY _ 
Artists.—A Dynamite Factory. By H. Sutherland Edwards,—In THE Vane 
OF THE ARNO. By Janet Ross.—Days wit Sir Roger pr Covertrr: Trt 
Cuase. With Illustrations by Hugh Thomson.—And the Concluding Cc 1a ‘i ye 
Mr. W. E. Norris’s Story, ‘My Frienp Jim,’ and Miss Veley’s Novelate ne 
GARDEN OF MEmorRIES.” i i 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 


For SEPTEMBER, price ls, contains :— 


1, Aix. By E. A. Freeman. 

2. AN Em1aRret ON IRELAND IN 1793, 
3. HEROo-WORSHIP. 

4, CAPPING VERSES: A REMINISCENCE OF OxFORD, 

5. Pau Louis CouriER. By James Hutton, 

6, Tue TERRIFIC DIcTion. 

7. HOMER AND RECENT ARCHEOLOGY. By Perey Gardner. 
8. ON THE PEMBROKESHIRE Coast. By H. W. Hoare. 

9, THE WoopLanpErs. By Thomas Hardy, Chaps, 19-22, 


By Rey. H. §, Fagan. 








MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
and DOWNSTAIRS, 


U PSTAIRS 
By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send tie above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 











‘bhai COLLEGE 
of WALES (ABERYSTWYTH). 
(Endowed and in receipt of a Government Grant.) 
PRESIDENT. 
The Right Honourable Lord ABERDARE, G.C.B. 
PRINCIPAL, 

The Rey. T. C. EDWARDS, M.A. (Oxon and Lond.) 
SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, 1886-87, 
The following Entrance Scholarships and Exbibi- 

tions, open to male and female candidates above the 


age of 15, will be offered for compstition at the 
Leginning of next Session :— 
Three Scholarships of £59 perannum, 
Two Scholarships of £10 ” 
Three Scholarships of £30 = 
Three Scholarships of £20 a 
Eleven Exhibitions of £10 me 
Prizes varying in amount from £5 to £10 are 


awarded to students on passing the Examinations of 
the University of London. 

The Examination will begin at 10 a.m. on TUES- 
DAY, September 21st, 1886. 

For particulars of the Examination, &c., apply to 
the REGISTRAR of the College. 

N.B.—At the last Matriculation Examination of 
the London University, a larger number of candidates 
passed from this College than from any other pro- 
vincial College, viz., eighteen, of whom four were 
placed in Honours, and fourteen in the First Division, 


( WENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA 
UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER. 
1, ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW DEPARTMENT. 
2. MEDICAL DEPARTMENT (including the 
Dental and the Pharmaceutical Courses), 
3. DEPARTMENT for WOMEN, 
4, EVENING CLASSES DEPARTMENT. 
Prospectuses cf the above Departments and of 


Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions (twelve in | 


number, and varying from £12 to £100 per annum), 
will be forwarded on application to the REGISTRAR 
of the College, or may be obtained from Mr. J. E. 
CORNISH, 33 Piccadilly, Manchester. 


HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Regist_ar. 


DUCATION. — SWITZERLAND. 
(TANNEGG, SOLEURE). 

Miss HEUTSCHY receives a LIMITED NUMBER 
of YOUNG LADIES. Healthy and comfortable 
home; best Masters; special advantages in French, 
German, and Music.—Reference, Rev. E. Thring, 
School House, Uppingham.—Escort in September. 


YHE SCHOOL in the NEW FOREST, 
. PARK HILL, LYNDHURST, lately removed 
from Winton House, Winchester. Preparatory for 
all the Public Schools. Special facilities for Clergy- 
men’s sons entering for Marlborough —For particu- 
lars, apply to W. F. RAWNSLEY, M.A. 








YO SCHOOLS—WANTED to 
PURCHASE, a FIRST-CLASS LADIES’ DAY 
SCHOOL in a good part of London. No agent need 


reply.—Address, Mrs, WILSON, 82 Addison Street, 
Nottingham. 





OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

WITH DAIRY AND MIXED FARM OF 500 ACRES 
ATTACHED FOR THE PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION. 

Established by Royal Charter 1845, for the pro- 
fessional Education of Land Owners and Occupiers, 
Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 
PrESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 

and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman, 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael E, Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscotr, C.B. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq. 

Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Colonel T. W. Chester Master. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, 
Indoor and Outdoor Courses of Instruction, includ- 
ing all branches of Practical Dairyiug, with List of 
Scholarships, Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, October 5th, 
1886. 


ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 

An hours’ ride from London. Premises most 
pleasantly situated, and standing on upwards of threa 
acres of ground. Constant medical inspection. De- 
tached sanatorium, laboratory, fives-court, car- 
penters’ shop, gymnasium, and other conveniences. 
Recent and past results of the London University, 
Cambridge Local, and Science and Art Examinations, 
have been most satisfactory. FIVE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS are now available for the School, and TWO 
EXHIBITIONS to pupils proceeding to the Univer- 
sities.—Apply tothe Head Master, Rev. R. ALLIOTT, 
M.A., for further particulars. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER Oth. 


AST of ENGLAND GIRLS’ 
COLLEGE, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Lavy Principat—Mrs, W. HILLS, B.A. Lond. 
Terms moderate, Prospectus and Honour List on 





application. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 8th. 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 
(Founded by King Edward VI.) 


EAD MASTER 
HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 

Assisted by six Graduates in high University honours, 
including First Classmen in Classics, Mathematics, 
and Science. Classical and Modern Sides. Excellent 
buildings, containing fully-equipped laboratory, 
library, gymnasium, and unusually good and large 
studies and bedrooms. For list of University and 
other distinctions, Prospectus, &c, apply to the 
HEAD MASTER. 


The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on SEPTEMBER 





17th, 


| 
ISS SICKERT, of Girton College, 
will continue her Advanced Course of LEC- 
TURES on POLITICAL ECONOMY to Women, 
during the Autumn Term, in Kensington and Hamp- 
stead, Acritical and historical survey of SOCIALISM 
will form the main portion of this Course. Fee, one 
guinei. Should a sufficient number of students offer 
themselves, Miss Sickert would repeat her Elementary 
Course, which covers most of the ground required for 
the Higher Local Examination.—F or further partiva- 
lars, apply to Miss SICKERT, 12 Pembroke Gardens, 
Kensington, W. 


ANTED, INSTRUCTION in the 

RUSSIAN LANGUAGE by a NATIVE, 

during the coming winter, in London or elsewhere,— 
Apply to H. MANSFIELD, Hill Top, Ambleside. 


RIVATE ROOMS, with BOARD, 
. OFFERED in aGOOD HOUSE, with garden, 


at the top of Hampstead Heath.—Address, Mrs. C., 
Heath Brow, Himpstead, N.W. 





ORTHING.—LAUSANNE 
HOUSE, Park Crescent.—F. BOND, M.A., 
Brasenoze College, Oxon. BOYS carefully PRE- 
PARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Special attentioz 
paid to modern Languages, French taught by a 
resident French governess.—For terms and pat+ 
ticulars, apply as above, 


AUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late 

Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
has a very comfortable HOME for ELDER GIRLS. 
Great advantages for the study of Modern Languages, 
Music, and Painting. Lerms on application. Highest 
references to parents of past and present Pupils.— 
Ste. Luce Lausanne, Switzerland, — ESCORT, 
SEPTEMBER (th. 


(AVEN DISH COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE, 





PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 





The object of this College is to enable Students at 
the earliest practicable age, and at a moderate cost, 
to take the University Degree in Arts, Law, or 
Medicine. : 

Students are admitted at 16, and a Degree may be 
taken at 19, : 

The College charges for Lodging and Board (with 
an Extra Term in the Loxg Vacation), including all 
necessary expenses of tuition for the B.A. Degree, 
are £24 per annum, f 

For further information, apply to the WARDEN, 
Cavendish College, Cambridge, 

: + "1 Q 
IGHER EDUCATION of GIRLS. 
—Mr. and Mrs. BARTON RECEIVE a few 
GIRLS to EDUCATE. Mr. Barton, M.A. Camb., 
Ast-class in Classical Honours, was formerly Principal 
of the Ladies’ College, Higher Broughton, at that 
time in connection with Queen’s College, London.— 








For further information, apply to Mrs. BARTON, 


Eversley, King’s Road, Clapham Park, London. 
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BRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL 
XAMINA'TION, 1887.—Ladies who desire to 
EN EACHERS are PREPARED for this Ex- 
become, “and TRAINED as Clacs-Teachers by the 
amination, raining and Registration Society at their 
Teachers Address, PRINCIPAL, the Maria Grey 
ining College, 5 Fitzroy Street, W. 
pulang OS 
INDERGARTEN TEACHERS.— 
PREPARATION for the Froebel Society’s 
and Regular Training in Class-Teaching 


Bxamination, an at the Maria Grey Training Col- 
is offered to Ladiow *° wy.—-Address, PRINCIPAL. 


lege, 5 Fitzroy 8 cares? IN 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
(for LADIES), 
43 and 45 aA a a a ati 
i —Rey. Canor N, Master o 
——— ” Charterhouse. 
Lapy ResipENT—Miss CROUDACE. 








ived from 1fupwards. Higher Lectures 


ils rece 
Pape over 18. 


tudents 
a TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 4th. 

Particulars of Scholarships, Boarding Houses, &c., 
from SECRETARY. AAeehe IES . 
AUEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
() 43 and 45 HARLEY STREET, W., 

4 For GIRLS from 5 to 14. 
Lapy SUPERINTENDENT—Miss HAY. 

Particulars of SECRETARY. Pe 

DEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
(for LADIES), 

Sand 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Arrangements are now made for giving PRIVATE 
ROOMS to some of the Students in residence. 

Terms, from £66 to £70 per year, according to 
accommodation. The Year is divided into Three 
Terms. For particulars, apply to ; 

MARY ASHDOWN, Lady Superintendent. 


Gr ANDREWS UNIVERSITY 








DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. 
Scheme, St. Andrews, N.B. 
NDGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS, Limited, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head Mistress—Miss A. J. COOPER, ¥.0.P. 

The School Course includes, in addition to the 
ordinary subjects of a High School Curriculum, 
Natural Science, with practical laboratory work, 
Drawing, Class Singing, and Harmony, Needlework, 
and Physical Exercises. 

The new buildings are capable of accommodating 
200 scholars. 

School hours,9.15to 1. Optional and extra subjects 
in the afternoon. 

Scale of Fees:—Four to Six Guineas a Term, ac- 
cording to age. Special arrangements for boarders 
can be made, 

Prospectuses, and other information can be obtained 
from the Secretary. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 14th, 
1886, T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 

3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. 





EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS, Limited, 19 The PARADE.—Head 
Mustres:, Miss HUCKWKLU-—Tbe NEXT TERM 
will BEGIN on SEPTEMBER 21st. Prospectus and 
information as to Boarding-Houses, &c., may be 
obtained at the School, or from the SECRETARY. 


ORRESPONDENCE TEACHING. 
—LESSONS RESUMED for GIRLS and 
OTHERS, who are studying at home, and have no 
opportunity of procuring viva voce teaching.—Pro- 
spectus on applic .tion.—Rev. EDWARD 8, HOWSE, 
B.A, Ashwick, Bournemouth. 





h ILL HILL SCHOOL. 
MIDDLESEX, N.W. 
Heal Master—C, A. VINCE, Esq., M.A., late Fellow 
of Christ’s Col'ege, Cambridge. 
Boarding-Hon:e Master—T. T. JEFFERY, Ez:q., 
M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 

This § hool will REJPEN on THURSDAY, Sep- 
tember 23rd. 

Prospectuses and other information may be obtained 
from the HEAD MASTER, or from the Rev. J 


UPTON DAVIs, B.A., Buckhurst Hill, N.E., Secre- 
tury to the Governors. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.— Founded by 

Richard, Lord Rich, 1564. Head Master—Reyv. 
D,8. INGRAM.—The Honours of the year include :— 
At Oxford, one First, one Second, and two Thirds in 
Classical Moderations ; at Cambridge, a Second in the 
Law Tripos.x—TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 
isth, Scholarships in May. 


EASIDE—WESTON-SUPER- 
MARE HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for YOUNG 
LADIES.—Mrs. MEYNIER, late Principal of the 
Alexandra Colleze, ‘'aunton, RECEIVES a few 
YOUNG LADIES to TRAIN and EDUCATE in the 
Various branches of a liberal Educa‘ion, and offers 
Unusual advantages for conversational proficiency in 
French and German. Highest references to p%rents 
and friends of past and present pupils. NEXT 
ERM commences SEPTEMBER 15th.—For Pro- 
tpectus, address PRINCIPAL, Lynwood, Ellenborough 
Park, Weston-super-Mare. 


ACKWARD BOYS.—A MARRIED 

.J CLERGYMAN, of 25 years’ successful experience 

With delicate and backward boys, has TWO VACAN- 

for boys under 16. Terms, 55, 65, or 75 guineas 

Perannum.—For particulars, address, “ CLERICUS,” 
Yorkshire Gazette, York. 








HE SMALL FARM and 
LABOURERS’ LAND COMPANY, Limited. 


DIRECTORS. 
Right Hon. Lord THURLOW, Chairman. 
Rizht Hon. Lord WANTAGE, Vice-Chairman. 
The Hon. R. Preston Bruce, M.P. 
Robert G. C. Mowbray, Esq., M.P. 
Joseph C. Bolton, Esq., M.P. 
Albert Pell, Esq. 
Clare Sewell Read, Esq. 
Elias Pitt Squarey, Esq. 
FIVE PER CENT. DIVIDEND declared for the 
Year 1885-86, 
FURTHER ISSUE of AUTHORISED SHARE 
CAPITAL, 


The object of this Company is to buy Land whole- 
sale, and to retail it in such a manner as to bring the 
acquisition of freehold land within the reach of all. 

Applications for Shares to be addressed to the 
Secretary, Mr. SAMUEL INSULL, 70 Palace Cham- 
bers, 9 Bridge Strect, Westminster, of whom full 
information may be obtained. 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL and 
MEDICA, COLLEGE, MILE END, E. 

The SESSION 1886-87 will COMMENCE on 
FRIDAY, October Ist, 1886. By that date the new 
College Buildings will be ready for occupation. The 
very extensive additions that have been made to the 

hool Premises will afford complete provision for 
the teaching of all branches of Medical Science, tha 
accommodation provided being more than double 
that which was provided in the old buildings. An 
inaugural ceremony will take place, of which due 
notice will be given. 

FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £60; 
£40, £30, and £20, will be offered for competition at 
the end of September to new students. Fees for 
Lectures and Hospital Practice, 90 guineas in one 
payment, or 100 guineas in three instalments, All 
Resident and other Hospital Appoiutments are free, 
and the holders of allthe Resident Appointments are 
provided with rooms and board entirely free of 
expense. The Resident Appointments consist of five 
House Physiciancies, five House Surgeoncies, one 
Accoucheurship, and one Receiving-room Officer ; 
four Dressers and four Maternity Pupils also reside 
in the Hospital. Special Classes for the Pre'iminary 
Scientific and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of 
the University of London, and for the Primary and 
Pass Examinations for the Fellowship of the Royal 
Colleye of Surgeons of England are held throughout 
the year. Special entries may be made for Medical 
and Surgical Practice. The London Hospital is now 
in direct communication by rail and tram with all 
parts of the Metropolis, and the Metropolitan, Metro- 
er District, East London, and South-Eastern 
Railways have stations within a minute’s walk of the 
Hospital and College. 

For prospectus and particulars, apply, personally 
or by letter, to MUNRO SCOTY, Warden. 


T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, S.W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on 
FRIDAY, October Ist, with an Introductory Address 
by Dr. WapuHam, at 4 pm. A Prospectus of the 
School and further information may be obtained by 
personal application between 1 and 3 p.m., or by 
letter addressed to the DEAN at the Hospital. 


GutTron VALENCE SCHOOL, Kent. 


Head Master — G. L. BENNETT, Esq., M.A,, 
formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Head Master 
of Plymouth College. 

Second Master—Rev. H. BACKWELL, M.A, 

High Class Public School. All Masters University 
Graduates. Classical and Modern sides. Remark- 
ably healthy situation. Sanatorium, swimming-bath, 
gymnasium, workshop, five-courts,  cricket-field. 
Valuable Exhibitions awarded annuilly to the Uni- 
versities, 


ATIN and GREEK.— Certificated 
suecessful HEAD MASTER teaches LATIN and 
GREEK by CORRESPONDENCE, egir 
and translate (with great accuracy) Cesar 
casy Authors, and New Testament in Greek, in about 
seven months. Exceptionally low terms.—For full 
particulars, list ef successes, &c, address, HEAD 
MASTER, Birlingham School, Pershore. 


RIVATE TUITION in SWITZER- 
LAND for SANDHURST. WOOLWICH, 
FOREIGN OFFICE, &c.—F. MEREWETHER, B.A, 
Oxon., sometime Assistant-Master at Cheltenham Col- 
lege, assisted by G. BAYLIS, B.A., Wrangler, late 
Scholar of Peterhouse, Cambridge, and a Science 
Graduate, RECELVES a LIMITED NUMBER of 
PUPILS for the above at Chalet de Lucens, Lucens 
Canton Vand. Special advantages for col!oquial 
French and German. Resident krench and German 
Masters. Individual attention. References kindly 
permitted tothe Bishop of Dover, the Dean of Can- 
terbury, Rev. G. W. Kitchin, D.D., and parents of 
former and present pupi!s.—For prospectus and list 
of previous successes, apply to Mr. MEREWETHER, 
or Messrs. ASKIN, 38 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 


‘HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— 
On the Sea-shore. 250 rooms. New decorations 
and furniture. Eight lawn-tennis courts. Large 
sea-water swimming-bath. Private baths. Table 
a’Hote Dinner from 6 to 8 o’clock. 
Telegraphic address, ‘‘ HOTEL, Ilfracombe.” 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PIANOS.—Patented Inventions from 1868 to 
1884, including the Patent Tuning Apparatus, pos- 
sessing the power to outlast any other piano.—JOHN 
BRINSMEAD and SONS, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. Lists 
free, 


























DISCOUNT, 3d in the SHILLING. 
ATCHARDS, 187 PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 


ALL NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS, 
In Cloth and Leather Bindings. Catalogues free. 


BIBLES, PRAYERS, CHURCH SERVICES, &c. 


Post Orders Promptly Executed. 

LIBRARIES ARRANGED AND CATALOGUED. 

4 RANCIS: a Socialistic Romance. 

Being for the ost part an Idyl of England 

and Summer. By Dat VeRO, Author of “A 
Heroine of the Commonplace.” Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 

“A very bright, cheery, and pretty story.”— 

Academy. 

T. Fisher Unwin, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


NION BANK of AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 


Established 1837, 











Incorporated 1889, 


Paid-up Capital £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund 980,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 








LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 days’ sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS are also received, 
bearing interest payable half-yearly at the rate of 4 
per cent. per annum, and transferable by ordinar 
transfer deed. Stock Certificates are issued. Such 
Deposits are repayable at the option of the Bank only, 
and on its giving twelve months’ previous notice to 
the holders. In the event of repayment being made 
on or after January Ist, 1905, it will be at par; but 
if prior to that date, it will be at a premium of 1 per 
cent. A Stock Exchange quotation will be applied 
for, which will give the advantage of negotiability to 
the Stock. The authorised amount of this issue is 
£500,000. 

Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange for Inscribed Stock Deposit 
Certificates free of charge on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
. 1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London, March, 
886 


CCIDENTS of DAILY LIFE 
; INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
(Established 1849), 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


Capital .., eee 
Income ... ma aia a ie 
Compensation paid for 112,000 Accidents, £2,215,000, 


eee £1,0),000 


0 








CHAIRMAN ... .. Harvie M. Fargunar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
ocal Agents, or 
West-Enp Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, W.C.; 


OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.9. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 

Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD,? = Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 





ATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 
Established 1335, 
for Mutual Life Assurance. 
Paid-in Claims, £6,500,000, 
Protits declared, £3,40),000, 
Funds, £4,180,000. 

Economical management, liberal conditions, larze 
bonuses, immediate payment of claims. 
Endowment Assurances piyable at any age on 

exceptionally favourable terms, 
{8 Gracechureh Street, London. 
TO ALL INVESTORS, 
_ STANDARD 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established over 6) years ago), 
posse:ses Inve-ted Funds to the amountof 6} millions 
sterling, and has an Annual Revenue of £900,0 0. 
Policies granted for large or small sums, making 
provision for retirement in old age or death. 
Annuities also granted on favourable terms. 
London: 8&3 King William Street, E.C., 
and 3 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 
Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for building or 
gardening purposes.—Apply at the Offices of the 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Maxager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
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Now ready, price 6d. 


ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. XLVII., SEPTEMBER, 
CONTENTS. 
Curupren or Grseon. By Walter Besant.—Book 
II. Chaps, 29.23. 
Farty Newsparer SKETCHES. By W. F. Nelson. 
A Summer Nicut. By D. J. Robertson. 
MINE U’nemy. By A. Werner. 
Tue DiamMonpD-FIELDs oF Sourn Arrica, By George 
J. Nathan. 
THE SINGING OF THE Maayiricat. By E. Nesbit. 
THe Puma. Bv W.H. Hudson. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE Sup. By Andrew Lang. 
London: Longmans, GREEN, and Co. 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 


‘a PA ee 
Edited by R. A. PROCTOR. 


SEPTEMBER, 
CONTENTS. 
THE UnxNowanie. By Richard A. Proctor. 
Mr. Froupr ON GREATER BRITAIN. 
Tue Story OF CREATION: A PLAIN ACCOUNT OF 
EvouuTion. By Edward Clodd. 
AMERICANISMS. By Richard A. Proctor, 
InpIAN Mytus. By “ Stella Occidens,” 
Tur STAR-CLOUDS IN THE PLEIADES, By Richard A. 
Proctor. 
Tue Lovrstina Lottery. By Richard A, Proctor. 
Gossir. By Richard A. Proctor. 
Our Cuess Cotumn. By ‘* Mephisto.” 
Over Wuist Cotumn. By “ Five of Clubs,” 
&e., ce. 
London: Lonamans, GREEN, and Co, 












Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
a CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Contents ror SEPTEMBER. 
Mr. W. E. Forster’s Earty Career. By Frederic 
Scebohin. 
PrERIGUEUX AND Canors. By FE, A. Freeman. 
FUND‘ MENTAL CuvurcH PRINCIPLES. By the Rev. J. 
M. Wilson. 
Axnout Money. By the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” 
Pusiic Lanp :— 
1. Foorpatus, By the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley. 
2. Commons. By Robert Hunter. 
SwinpurNe’s Poetry. By P. A. Graham. 
REVOLUTION AND Evotution. By Leon Metchnikoff. 
ConTEeMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN RvSSIA. 
Cont: Mrorary ReEcorps :— 
1. Puysics. By Professor Garnett. 
2. GENERAL LITERATURE. 
IspisTer and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, F.C. 


Price 1s Monthly, post free. 
H E EX P.O 8 FT OR. 
Edited by 
Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A. 
Contents FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Tue First Inpications OF GNostTicism IN ASIA 
Mrxor. By Professor Godet. 

Some GLEANINGS FROM St. PeteR’s HarveEsT FIELD. 
By the Right Key. the Lord Bishop of Derry. 

THE Srreap OF JEwisH CuRIstIAN REtiaiovs IDEAS 
AMONG THE EGypriANs. By Professor Wessely, 
Vienna. 

THE GARMENTS OF THE RENEWED Sov. By Alex. 
Maclaren, D.D. 

Tue Boo or Zecnartan.—V. RELIGIOUS OBSER- 
VANCES. By Mareus Dods, D D. 

RECENT ASSYRIAN AND EGYPTIAN LITERATURE. 

BRevIA. 

London: Hopprr & Sroveuton, 27 Paternoster Row. 


A SANITARY RETROSPECT.—See 
the BUILDER for August 28th (price 4d; by 
post, 44d; Annual Subscription, 19s).—Also Illustra- 
tions of Birmingham Law Courts (Second Competi- 
tion); Window, City of London Schools.—Architec- 
tural Association at Oxford.—A Warehouse Facade,— 
Sketches in Kent with the Architectural Association. 
—The Preservation of Wood.—Further Notes at the 
Liverpool Exhibition; &c.—46 Catherine Street, and 
all Newsmen. 
N OTICE.—Messrs. THROWER and 
RIDGWAY, 20 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, E.C., insert Advertisements at favourable 
ra‘es in all London, provincial, colonial, and foreign 
newspapers, magazines, and periodicals, One copy 
only for any quantity of papers required. Advertisers 
advised as to best media, 





BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


No. 851, SEPTEMBER, 1886. 2s 61. 
CONTENTS. 
TuE ScoTLAND OF Mary Stuart.—No. I. Letruine- 
TON ANDTHE LAMMERMUIR. By Jobn Skelton. 

Sarracinesca. By F. Marion Crawford. Chaps, 13-15. 
Tue NATIONAL SURVEY. 
A Tour upon WHEELS. By Oscar Browning. 
COINCIDENCES ? ? 
On A HILt-Tor. 


Burmese Borprr TrIBFs AND TRADE Rottes, By 
Major-General Mac Mahon, 


Orver FOR IRELAND. 


Witiram Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London, 





Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 39, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
For SEVTEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 

Jess. By H. Rider Haggard, Author of * King 
folomon’s Mines,” &c. Chap. 12. Over it.—Chap. 
13. Frank Muller shows his Hand,—Chap.14, John 
to the Resene. 

SureDs OF Morocco. 

A PropiGat Son, 

THE MONTAFUN. 

Tue Cow-Boy at Home. 

A Steepiess Niacut, 

Tue Biur Currains. 

London: Smiru, Evper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, 


Miss BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL, 
At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


ONE THING NEEDFUL. 
By Author of ‘* Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. 


London: J.and R. MAXWELL, and all Libraries. 








IMPORTANT TO INTENDING ASSURERS. 
BOURNE’S HANDY ASSURANCE 
DIRECTORY. 


Just published, 180 pp., demy 8vo, price 1s, 
**A full directory of British companies......A valua- 
ble publication.’’—Spectator (New York), July 15, 1886. 


HANDY ASSURANCE GUIDE. 


* Has been received with welcome, and has achieved 
considerable popularity on both sides of the Atlantic.” 
—Review (New York), July 3, 1886, Price 3d, 


Liverpool: WILLIAM BOURNE, 12 Lord Street. 
London: F. W. BOURNE, 26 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Twentieth Edition post fres, One Shilling, 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 


BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 

ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Robert G. 
Watts, M.D., F.R.S.0., F.0.8., &e. 

London: C. MitcHeLt and Co., Red Lion Court, 

Fleet Street ; and s1mPxKIN and Co., Stationers’ Hall 

Court. 


if OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 

PILLS.—SnHortness OF BREATH, WHEEZING, 
CovuGus AND CoLps.—Tthonsands of testimonials can 
be produced to prove the power possessed by these 
corrective remedies in cases of asthma, incipient con- 
sumption, and all disorders of the chest, lungs, and 
air passages, The Ointment well rubbed on the chest 
and back, penetrates the pores of the skin, is absorbed 
and carried directly to the lungs, where, in imme- 
diate contact with the whole mass of circulating 
blood, it neutralises or expels those impurities which 
are the foundstion of consumption, asthma, bron- 
chitis, pneumonia, and similar complaints. On the 
appearance of the first threatening symptoms the 
back an! chest of the patient should be fomented 
with warm brine, dried with a coarse cloth, and Hol- 
loway’s Ointment then well rubbed in. Its absorption 








will check and subdue them. 





SOAP. | 


[SOAP. 


P E A R 8S’ 


SOAP. | 


(SOAP. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 


FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 


re 
RICHARD BENTLEY & goyg 
LIST. 


Now ready, Is, 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
ConTENnts ror SEPTEMBER, 1885 i 
1. A BAcHELOn’s Biunper. By W es 
(To be continued). WB. Norris, 
2. Corrine 
REMINISCENCES OF Liszt, 
Poor, Drarn THERESA, 
ALL For My Love. 
A VISIT TO THE Granp Cuartaeysy 
FritNpsuip, ‘ 
On Curistmas Ever. 
THE Hamapryap. 
10. Tue Prov! DISSOLUTION, 
11. Paston Ca ¥, MILLIONAIRE AND My 
Mrs, K. Lynn Linton. (Lo be continesl " 


te 








DTS Or se G8 








Now ready. 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS’ wor 
IN THE HOLY LAND, 


(A RECORD and a SUMMARY,) 
JUNE 22nd, 1865-JUNE 22nd, 1396, 
Published for the Committce of the Palesti 
Exploration Fund, — 
In 1 yol. crown 890, price 3s 63, 
Now ready. 
A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “OLIEF 
GRAY.” TFPORD 


THE WILLOW GARTE 


By W. M, HARDINGE, 
Author of “ Eugenia,” &e. 





In 2 vols, crown 8yo, 





Now ready. 
A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “A ROMANCE 
of TWO WORLDS.” 


VENDETTA! The Story of One 


Forgotten. By Marte Coren. In 3 vo's, crown 
Svo. 
An unmistakably thrilling story cf the best melo. 
dramatic type.”’—Athenwum, 


SECOND EDITION, now ready. 


OUR RADICALS: a Tale of Love 


aud Politics. By the Late Colonel Frep Bre 
NABY, In 2 vols. crown 8ve. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Poblishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 








IRELAND and HOME-RULE, 
HE MAKING of the IRISH 
NATION, and the FIRST FRUITS of 
FEDERATION. By J. A. PartripGe, Author of 
* Democracy, its Factors and Conditions,” &. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“This is acomplete handbook on the Irish ques 
SIO. «040 The argumentation is throuzhout sound and, 
as we think, irrefutable......We heartily commend the 
book to all classes of reade s.’’— Lancaster Guardian, 
T, FisHER Unwin, 26 Paternoster Square, EC. 








“*Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles,” 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST 
OPTICIAN, la OLD BOND STREKT. 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff. 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preservu 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.0.;3 
Guardian Bldgs., Cross St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 
St., Birmingham; and 129 Buchanan St., Glasgow. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S — 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 









GOLD MEDAL, 
RY’S 


URE 
‘ P peeeeenianed 
OCOA. 


‘It is especially adapted to those whose digestiré 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it a3 4 
substitute for tea for young persons.’’—Sir Cas. A. 
CaMERON, President Royal College of Surgeons 
Ireland, &. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and C0. 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 





London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
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ell 
GEORGE BELL AND SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 





Now ready at_all the Libraries, 

The BUCHHOLZ FAMILY. Sketches 
of Berlin life. By Junius StindeE. Translated 
from the 49th —— of the German by L. Dona 

, y, ‘rown Syo, 7s 0}. 
eases of Berlin micdle-cl iss life is treated 
ith exhaustive thoroughness, and its re’ation to God 
eat the world, to the state id society, to marriage, 

5 te ily, birth and de , are viven so traly and 

patag the reader initiated once and for all, 

jos a occasional exags tons end imp obabilities 
ra ot come into covsideration.’’—Dentsche Rundshau. 

i - critiques s’a’ cordérent a reconnaitre que cette 

r site bourgeois lela nme Landsberger é:ait une fizure 

re ; résile, aussi vraie, aussi vivante que le famcux 

eeatenr Brisig, p int jadis ivee au'ant d’amour que 
ie franchise de touche par Fritz Renter, le grand 
maitre du roman platt deufsch.’—Livue des Deu 

_—_ author has singled out one tiny group for 

study of an alinost scientific accuracy and thorough. 

ness, and has then fused his observations into such a 

living picture as only a true artist can create. His 

sketches are vigorous, realistic and racy 5 they spirkle 
with bright fun and joyousness, —Llackwoow’s Maga- 


zine. 






















Crown 8vo, 2s 6d, 
uw c u 
HOW I MANAGED and IMPROVED 
my ESTATE. Reprinted from the St. Jumes’s 
Gazette, 

ConTENTS :—Choice of an E-tate—Underwoods— 
Timber—Building and Quarryivg—Miking Grounds— 
Farming and Shoo! ing-~ Fishponds and Aviaries, 

“The book offers valuable suggestions to owners 
ambitions of managing their e-tates.”—Saturday 
Review. é 

“Jt is quite worth reading by anybody who owns, 
or is likely to own, country property.” —Field 


THE SHILLING SERIES. 
In feap. 4'0, double column, Illustrated, : 
MRS. EWING’S MELCHIOR’S 
DREAM, and other Tales. 8 Illustrations by 
Gordon Browne. 


MRS. EWING’S A FLAT IRON for a 
FARTHING; or, Some Passazes in the Life of 
an Only Son, With 12 LIiustrations by Mrs, 
Allingham., 

MRS. EWINGS SIX to SIXTEEN. 
A Story for Girls. With 10 Illustrations by Mrs. 
Allingham. 

MRS. EWING’S WE and the WORLD. 


A Book for Boys. With 7 Iliustrations by W. L. 


Jones, 

MRS. EWINGS MRS. OVERTHE- 
WAY’S REMEMBRANCES, With 9 Illustya- 
tions by Wolf, 


MRS. EWING’S JAN of the WIND- 


MILL. With 11 Illustrations by Mrs. Allingham. 


MRS. EWINGS A GREAT 
EMERGENCY, and other Tales. With + 
Illustrations. 


MRS. EWING’S BROWNIES, and 
other Tales, With Illustrations by George 
Cruikshank. 


MRS. GATTY’S PARABLES from 
NATURE. With I'lustrations by Burne-Jones, 
Holman Hunt, Tenniel, Wolf, and others. Two 


Series. 1s each, : 

MISS PROCTOR’S LEGENDS and 
LYRICS. With 18 Illustrations by eminent 
Artists. Two Serics. 1s each. 


MISS SHAW’S HECTOR. A Story 
Sees reophe, With 12 Illustrations by W. 


NEW VOLUMES of BOHN’S LIBRARIES, 


In Bohn’s Library binding, or dark blue cloth, 


CHRISTIAN ICONOGRAPHY; or, 
the History of Christian Art in the Middle Ages. 
By the late ApoLpHE Narotron Dipron. Trans- 
lated from the French by KE. J. MILLINGTON, and 
completed with Additions and Appendices by 
Margaret Stokes. 2 vols. Vol. I. The History 
of the Nimbus, the Aureole, and the Glory; 
Representations of the Persons of the Trinity. 
With numerous Illustrations, 5s. Vol. II. (just 
published). The Trinity; Anvels; Devils; the 
Soul ; the Christian Scheme ; Appendices, With 
numerons Illustrations, 5s. 

In Bohn’s Library Binding, or green cloth. 


HAUFF’S TALES. The Caravan— 
The Sheik of Alexandria— The Inn in the 
Spessart. Translated by 8S. MenpeEt, Professor 
of Modern Languages at the Royal Academy, 
Gosport. 1 vol., 3s 6d. 

In Bohn’s Library Binding, or plain cloth. 

FOSTER’S ESSAY on the IMPROVE- 
MENT of TIME. Together with Notes of Ser- 
mons and other Pieces. 1 vol., 33 6c. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 123, 


SERMONS PREACHED at UPPING- 
HAM SCHOOL, By the Rev. Epwarp Turin, 
Head Master, late Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 


(Cambridge: Derauton, BELL, and Co.) 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, 
i 4 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 








MUDIE’S SELECT 


LIMITED. 


LIBRARY, 


Established in 1812, for the Circulation of the Newest and Best B 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from ONE GUINEA per aa: 


ADUM. 
COUNTRY o » TWO GUINEAS ‘i 





SALE DEPARTMENT. 
The following Catalogues gratis and post free :— 


1 RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 


At Greatty Repucep Prices. 


BOOK 


2, BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 


MANY BEING Now Ott or Print, 
3. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 
HALr-BoUND IN SETS OR SEPARATELY. 


4. BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 


For PRESENTS, PRIZES, &c. 


K= Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest Rai 





30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 281 REGENT STREET, W. 


THE IRISH QUESTION. 





This day, 8vo, 23. 


IRISH QUESTION. 


I—HISTORY OF AN IDEA. 
II.—_LESSONS OF THE ELECTION. 
By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. for Midlothian. 


THE 





JOHN MURRAY, Albermarle Street. 


IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 
USE 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT, 


Being the Finest Meat-flavouring Stock, 
Use it fer 
Soups, Sauces, and Made Dishes 


Extracts sold as BARON Liebig’s 
— 
have no connection with the Baron. 





Efficient Tonic. 


Highly recommended as “ Night-Cap,”” 
instead of 
alcoholic drinks. 


gnaranteed genuine by 


Baron Liebig. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


SAUCE, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S. 


es Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London ; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sances throughout the World. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at tho Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, 
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CHATTO AND WINDUSS NEW BOOKS 


—_——___, 











2 


WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW NOVEL. 


To be ready immediately, 3 vols. crown 8yo0, at every Library. 


THE EVIL GENIUS. 











By 


WILKIE 
Author of “The Woman in White.” 


COLLINS, 





CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW NOVEL. 


CYNK’* FORTUNE. By David Christie 


Mcrray, With a Frontispiece by R, Caton Woodville. Crown 8yo, cloth 
extra, 33 6d + 


A NEW HUMOROUS BOOK. 


COLONIAL FACTS and FICTIONS: 


Humorous SMtches. By Manx Kersuaw. Post Syo, illustrated boards, 2s ; 
cloth, 2s 6d, 


TERESA ITASCA, and other Stories. 


Avery MacALPine, Crown 8yvo, bound in canvas, 23 6d. 


The MASTER of the MINE. By Robert 


Bucuanan. Cheaper Edition, with a Frontispiece by W. H. Overend. Crown 


8yo, 33 6. 


By 


Mrs. HUNT’S NEW NOVEL. 


THAT OTHER PERSON: a Novel. By 


Mrs. ALFRED Hunt, Author of ** Thornicroft’s Model,” ** The Leacen Casket,” 
&c. 3 vols, crown 8yo. {Immediately. 


A NEW STORY-TELLER. 


A SECRET of the SEA, &c. 


MATTHEWS. 


By Brander 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 23; cloth, 23 6d. [September 6th. 


The MYSTERY in PALACE GARDENS. 


By Mra. J. H. Ripper, Author of *‘ George Geith,” “ Weird Stories,” “ Her 
Mother’s Darling,’ &. New and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, illustrated 
cover, 2s. (Immediately. 


OTHMAR: a Novel. By Ouida. New and 


Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 53, (Immediately. 





CHATTO AND WINDUS’S CHEAP 
POPULAR NOVELS. 


NEW VOLUMES, Illustrated Boards, 2s cach, 


By Walter Besant. By Mark Twain. 
DOROTHY FORSTER. HUCKLEBERRY FINN. 


UNCLE JACK. 
By Christie Murray. 
By Grant Allen. The WAY of the WORLD. 


= By : RLD. 
STRANGE STORIES. A BIT of HUMAN NATURE, 


PHILISTIA. By Ouid 
ida. 
te By Robert Buchanan. PRINCESS NAPRAXINE, 


FOXGLOVE MANOR. By R. Ashe King. 
By Hall Caine. Siete wt ee cREEN.” 
The SHADOW of a CRIME. e ce . a enaiiaale 
SpE 5 y Eleanor C. Price. 
By Wilkie Collins. GERALD. 


“TI SAY NO.” 
By Charles Gibbon. on by, W, Glark Russell. 


FANCY FREE. 
By MEAD and STREAM. By R. Louis Stevenson 
PRINCE OTTO, 


By Berwick Harwood. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 


The TENTH EARL. 
By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. FARNELL’S FOLLY. 
By Sarah Tytler. 


The LOVER’S CREED, 
ST. MUNGO’S CITY. 


By Alice 0’Hanlon. 
The UNFORESEEN. BEAUTY and the BEAST. 





*,* The Complete List of over FOUR HUNDRED NOVELS published by Messrs. 
CHATTO and WINDUS will be sent free upon application. 





BRET HARTE and KATE GREENAWAY. 


The QUEEN of the PIRATE ISLE. By 


Bret Harte. With 25 Original Drawings by Kate Greenaway, reproduced 
in colours by Edmund Evans, 


Small 4to, boards, 5s. {Shortly. 





|GEORGE MACDONALD'S WORKS of 





$s 


FANCY and IMAGINATION. Pocket Edition, Ten Volumes, in handsome 
cloth case, 2is, 
VOL. I.—Within and Without. The | VOLS. 
Hidden Life, | 
VOL. II.—The Disciple. 
Women. A_ Book 
Organ Songs. | 
VOL. III.—Violin Songs. Songs of 
the Days and Nights. A Book of 
Dreams. Rvadside Poems. Poems 
for Children. 
Ballads. 


V. and VI.—Phantastes ; 

Faerie Romance. ae 
The Gospel 
of Sonnets. 


VOL, VII.—The Portent. 
| VOL, VILI.—The Light Princass, The 
wen Heart. Shadows, 
4 IX.—Croas Parposes. The G 
Key. The Oarasoyn. Litt e Daglishe 
VOL. X.—The Cruel Painter, The 
Wow o’ Rivven. The Castle, The 
VOL. IV.—Parablhs. Broken Swords. The Gray Wolf 
Songs. Unele Cornelius. - 
(The Volumes are also sold separately, in Grol‘er-pattern cloth, prica2s 6d each } 


A HISTORY of PARLIAMENTARY ELEC. 


TIONS and ELECTIONEERING in the OLD DAYS: showing the State of 
Political Parties and Party Warfare at the Hustings and in the House of 
Commons from the Stuarts to Queen Victoria. ITilustrated from the Original 
Political Squibs, Lampoons, Pictorial Satires, and Popular Caricatures of 
the Time. By JosrepH Greco, Autbor of “ Rowlandson and his Works,” 
“The Li’e of Gillray,’’ &. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with a Frontispicce 
coloured by hand, and nearly One Handred Iilustrations, 16s, 

One Hundred Large-paper Copies (each numberei) are also being prepared 

price 32s cach. mmediat.ly, 


Scotch 


Commauder CAMERON’S NEW BOOK. 


The CRUISE of the ‘BLACK PRINCE’ 


PRIVATEER, Commanded by ROBERT HAWKINS, Master Mariner, By 
Commander V. Lovett Cameron, R.N., C.B, D.C.L. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette by P. Macnab. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 5s. (Immediately. 


r. CLARK RUSSELL'S NEW BOOK. 


M 
A VOYAGE to the CAPE. By W. Clark 


Rvssrx1, Author of “The Wreck of ‘The Grosvenor,’” * Round the Galley 
Fire,” “ On the Fo’k’sle Head,” &c. Crown 8yo, cloth eee ‘ude 
minediately, 


ANIMAL ANECDOTES, Arranged on a 


New Principle. By H. A. Paces, Author of “ Life of De Quincey,” “* Thoreau; 
a Study,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 53. (Shortly. 


POEMS by WALT WHITMAN. Selected 


and Edited, with an Introduction, by Witt1am Micuart Rossetti. A New 
Edition, witha Steel-plate Portrait. Crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 
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